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PEACE OR WAR. 


I\HE decision between peace and war still rests with 
Russia. The general nature of the proposals forwarded 
to the Czar through Count Esrersazy has been correctly 


them published in England has not been seasoned to suit the 
popular taste. It is certain that a categorical answer has been 
required, and that the Court of St. Petersburg must accept or 
refuse the proffered conditions within a limited period; nor 
will any subsequent negotiation be allowed to affect the 
basis of peace which has been laid down. Counter proposals 
have recently been suggested on the part of the enemy ; but 
the mission of the Austrian envoy furnishes a sufficient proof 
that no adequate concessions have been tendered to the 
Western Powers. Should Count EsterHazy obtain a favour- 
able answer, an armistice will necessarily ensue, to be 
followed, after a moderate interval—in case, at least, of the 
negotiations proving successful—by a definitive peace. In 
that event, Russia would be relieved from fearful dangers, 
and France and England exempted from heavy sacrifices, 
whilst the neutral Powers would cease to watch, with wearing 
anxiety, the widening and deepening of the vortex which is 
ever threatening to absorb them. 

All Europe desires the end of the present struggle, and 
all Europe, with one formidable exception, acquiesces, actively 
or passively, in the conditions on which this result is to 
be secured; but the hopes of cautious politicians are at 
present the reverse of sanguine. It is believed that the 
Emperor ALEXANDER returned to his capital highly satisfied 
with the position of his army in the Crimea, and it is certain 
that the Russian organs have been instructed to proclaim 
the determination of the weaker party to prefer the chances 
of another campaign to submission. The capture of Kars 
may introduce a new element into the question; but it 
is doubtful whether the Allies are prepared to lower any 
part of their demands in consequence of the advantage so 
recently obtained by the enemy. On the other hand, there 
is no reason for assuming that any constraint will be imposed 
on the free choice of the Czar. The Autocrat is supreme 
in his own dominions ; xnd if he consulted the opinion, 
either of his nobles or of the mass of the nation, he would 
probably find that the war which originated in his father’s 
rashness is, in all respects, unpopular. The warlike faction 
which may exist at Court would be powerless to resist any 
deliberate resolution formed by the Government. In the 
absence of public discussion, opposition must be confined to 
hints and whispers ; and conspiracies or insurrections on be- 
half of a policy which is draining all the resources of the 

pire are among the most remote and improbable of 
dangers. 

It may be doubted whether the form of the present over- 
tures is likely to promote an advantageous result. In the 
ordinary course of events, advances towards a pacification 
proceed from the defeated party, who finds it expedient to 
decline a further contest. Since the fall of Sebastopol, 
hewever, no sufficient concession has been tendered by 
Russia, nor have the Western Powers even now made any 
dimet proposals of peace ; although, in deference to a pow- 
erful State which professes to be their ally, they have 
expained the conditions on which they are willing to ter- 
minite the struggle. Furnished with the necessary informa- 
tion, Austria urges upon the Court of St. Petersburg the 
Proprety of acquiescing in the terms already sanctioned 
by th Allies; and, in the event of acquiescence, Russia 
Would, in point of form, commence the negotiation, by 
transmtting proposals founded on Count Esrernazy’s 
instrucions. There can be no doubt of the course which 
prudeme would dictate ; but States, as well as individuals, 


ate infuenced by many motives besides those which are 


founded on dispassionate calculation. It is not impossible 
that the enemy may once more be misled by the rash state- 
ments of journalists, who have laboured to contrast the 
peaceable dispositions attributed to the French Emperor 
with the undoubted readiness of the English nation to per- 
severe in the war. Two years of disaster have, perhaps, not 
yet taught the statesmen of St. Petersburg the distinction 
between wishes, or tendencies, and deliberate acts. England, 
although regarding the probable continuance of the war 
without alarm or uneasiness, would nevertheless welcome, 
as one man, the conclusion of a satisfactory peace ; while 
the Emperor Napo.eon, though he may have anticipated his 
ally in readiness to accept the interference of Austria, has 
proved, by the peremptory demand transmitted through 
Count Esreruazy, his determination to continue the struggle 
should the enemy continue to refuse the terms which the 
fortune of war has enabled us to impose. Austria herself 
can scarcely be satisfied with the character of a messenger 
or letter-carrier. A Government of the first rank, in 
transmitting a proposal for peace, undertakes to resent, in 
some greater or less degree, the rejection of its overtures ; 
and the recal of the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
although in itself but a diplomatic form, would determine 
the policy of several neutral Powers, and would prepare the 
way for a more unmistakeable breach. Nothing has embar- 
rassed the advocates of Russia in this country more than 
the repeated admissions of neutral States that England and 
France are in the right. Mr. Coppen has been forced to 
invent a public opinion for Germany, which is opposed both 
to the official declarations of the Governments and to the 
notorious inclinations of the people ; but he will find con- 
siderable difficulty in explaining the possible rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Brigut has once more denounced the war, and the 
newspapers to which he attributes its continuance. It is 
impossible, he argues, for England both to maintain the 
struggle and to compete successfully with America, which 
has equal industry and equal maritime activity with our- 
selves, and, as he oddly adds, a larger and cheaper supply of 
newspapers. The same reasons, however, would show the 
absurdity of any other war, and would demonstrate the 
unaccountable inability of the wealthiest nation in the world 
to afford expenses which France or Russia may be willing 
to incur. Mr. Bricut’s arguments, even if they were sound 
in themselves, are inapplicable to the present crisis. Peace 
can only be obtained on terms, and it is not yet certain 
whether the belligerents can agree on any basis of pacifica- 
tion; while Manchester itself would scarcely recommend an 
unconditional submission on the part of the victors. A con- 
fession, on our side, of inability to continue the war, would 
at once put an end to all possible negotiations. The most 
unreasonable supporters of the war readily admit that there 
are certain contingencies which might render its continuance 
unjustifiable; but the thoroughgoing peacemongers throw 
upon one party the responsibility of concluding a bargain in 
which both must concur. 

As the decision remains, for the time, with our adversary, 
England has only to consider the more probable and unwel- 
come alternative. If, contrary to expectation, peace should 
ensue, there can be no difficulty in dealing with it—trade 
will expand, stocks will rise in value, and the taxpayer will 
keep his money, without an effort, in his pocket. Those who 
preach so zealously the duty of abstaining from sacrifices 
which may prove inconvenient, will find a willing audience 
as soon as war shull have ceased to be a duty. But the con- 
tinuance of the struggle will require a different class of 
virtues. Self-denial, resolution, and energy must convince 
the calumniators of freedom that England can compensate, 
by elasticity and endurance, for unreadiness at the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The experience of the past will 
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not be thrown away; nor will the enemy be allowed, by 
conquests in Asia, to retrieve or balance his losses in the 
West. The time is probably not yet ripe for the active co- 
operation of Sweden in the war, nor can a diversion be 
attempted on the side of Poland until the breach has become 
even wider than it is at present; but the Western Powers, 
while dealing fresh blows against their antagonist, are ac- 
cumulating menaces which may hereafter be realized. It 
cannot be doubted that the aid of the Scandinavian States 
might be obtained for a suitable consideration, and the 
assent of Austria would at once render the restoration of 
Poland feasible. Governments have not unreasonably shrunk 
from the responsibility of unsettling the existing arrange- 
ments of Europe; but the prolongation of the war would of 
itself lead to perturbations which could only be quieted by a 
comprehensive readjustment of the balance of power. The 
main result of the Congress of Vienna consisted in the 
aggrandizement of Russia; but it is possible that the next 
meeting of European statesmen may be engaged in the task 
of undoing the work of their predecessors of 1815. 


THE GUARDS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


F[ HE Guards are as dissatisfied with their lot as were the 
soldiers and merchants, the farmers and lawyers, in the 
good old Qué fit Mecenas of our schoolboy days. They “ find 
their position depressed to a grade of absolute inferiority to 
that of their comrades of the Line.” The Royal Warrant of 
the 6th of October, 1854, “ reverses” it seems, “their future 
prospects,” for under it they “ do not enjoy the same privilege 
of immunity and protection which has been accorded to the 
greater part of their comrades of the Line.” That fatal docu- 
ment presses upon them “with peculiar, unjust, and cruel 
severity ;” and, what is more, “it amounts toa breach of faith 
on the part of the authorities,” while it throws to the winds all 
respect for “ vested interests.” Under such circumstances,. 
they naturally call for “fair play and justice ;’ and, while 
handsomely professing a long-felt solicitude that “ the officers 
of the Line should obtain promotion as rapid as their own 
has hitherto been,” they consider themselves entitled to 
demand that they shall be put “upon a footing of equality 
with the remainder of Her Magesty’s service.” To say that 
such complaints, from such a quarter, have excited the live- 
liest astonishment, would convey but a very inadequate con- 
ception of the state of the public mind. Had the Bank of 
England petitioned Parliament for free-trade in one-pound 
notes—had the Archbishop of CANTERBURY opened the pulpits 
of his province to Cardinal Wi1sEmay’s clergy or Joe Siru’s 
disciples—nay, had the aggrieved regiments themselves 
marched upon Windsor Castle, witn M. Louis Buanc for their 
spokesman, and “ liberté, egalité, fraternité” emblazoned on 
their colours—the world could not have been more taken by 
surprise. However, the officers of the Guards are not the 
less entitled to a fair and patient hearing because their 
case is burdened with an overwhelming amount of an- 
tecedent improbability. It is possible that even they— 
spoilt children of privilege and favour as they have 
usually been regarded—may have the good fortune to possess 
the luxury of a real grievance ; and curiosity to ascertain 
what it is, as well as a desire to redress any just ground of 
complaint, cannot fail to ensure attention to their recent 
memorial. 

That document obviously embodies the views, not of a 
small minority, but of the general body of the Household 
Brigade. It bears, it is true, the signatures only of the 
colonels and commanding officers of the three regiments ; 
but those signatures must be understood to represent, not 
merely the memorialists themselves, but the corps which are 
under their command—unless, indeed, we are to believe that 
the only officers who complain of the alleged injustice are 
precisely those who are not affected by it. To suppose that 
Prince Axpert and the Duke of Camprineg, in affixing 
their names to the paper, desired to promulgate the state- 
ments which it contains as embodying their own individnal 
views, and not rather to give regular and formal expression 
to those of their brother officers, is sheer malice and nonsense. 
Of course, such a supposition is very convenient for the pur- 
poses of those who trade in personal attacks, for the sarcasm 
and censure which fall harmlessly on a numerous body tell 
effectively upon individuals; but the assumption has neither 
truth nor justice to recommend it. The sound judgment 
and manly character of the two Royal personages selected 
for this week’s abuse afford the best refutation of the notion 


in question. Their names are obviously appended to the 
document only as representing the corporate feeling and 
opinion of the regiments which they command; and their 
censors would not have been slow to discover another ground 
for blaming them, if, satisfied with their own immunit 
from the hardship complained of, they had selfishly shrunk 
from making common cause with their brethren in arms, 
As the Colonels of their respective regiments, they have but 
done their duty to the other officers; and if their judgment 
has been biassed by their esprit de corps, the error is venial, 
aud must even appear respectable in the eyes of all except 
those few philosophers whose sympathies scorn a narrower 
sphere of action than the world at large, and the more 
numerous class who hug the belief that whatever is, is wrong, 


Let us, however, see what are the grievances which have 
thus been pressed upon public notice. A few words will 
suffice to explain them. When the present war broke out, 
a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire, among other 
things, whether the system of promotion which then pre- 
vailed in the upper ranks of the army had been successful in 
providing a proper supply of efficient Generals—and, if not, 
what course should be adopted for securing so important an 
object. Under the system which then existed, Colonels were 
raised to the rank of Major-General according to seniority; 
and it was also by seniority that the rank of Colonel was 
attained. These promotions were effected by brevets, which, 
at irregular intervals, raised Majors of a certain standing to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonels, Lieut.-Colonels to that of Colonels, 
Colonels to that of Major-Generals, and so on throughout the 
superior grades. These brevets totally ignored the claims of 
merit. Standing, not distinction, was the title to advancement. 
Services were rewarded for their length, not for their brilliancy, 
since a Lieut.-Colonel was equally a Lieut.-Colonel in the eye 
of the brevet, whether he was at the head of a regiment, or was 
resting on his laurels at the Rag and Famish, or was the 
Captain of a company of Foot-Guards. All officersof this grade 
ascended the ladder of promotion together, and, in due course 
of time, entered the class from which Generals were created. 
Such a system was clearly wrong. However well-adapted for 
rewarding old officers, it was wholly unsuitable for securing 
efficient ones ; and this the Commissioners were not slow to 
discover. They proposed, then, at the outset, that periodical 
brevets should be altogether abolished—that all Colonels 
should henceforth be deemed equally eligible for elevation to 
the superior rank of General, without reference to seniority— 
and that the power of selection should be freely exercised 
among them with the view of advancing the most meritorious 
officers to so responsible a post. Thus the principle of selee- 
tion was to be introduced in the appointment of Generals— 
not, indeed, with the view of altogether susperseding, but of 
controlling, when necessary, the routine course of promotion 
by seniority. The next step was to improve the class from 
which the selection was to be made; and the Commis. 
sioners proposed to effect this object by granting the rank of 
Colonel to those officers only whose actual services were a 
guarantee for their competency. They recommended, there- 
fore, that the rank of Colonel should be conferred on all 
Lieut.-Colonels who have served for three years, with that 
rank, in the command of regiments ; and as the two senior 
Captains in each battalion of the Guards—or Mounted 
Officers, as they are styled—act as commanders in the 
frequent absence of their superior officer, the same favour 
was extended to them after three years’ service in that 
capacity. 

Regarded with reference to the public interests alone 
it is impossible to question the policy of these changes, 
and it is not surprising that they were at once adopted 
and put ‘in foree by Royal Warrant. But there is anothr 
point of view from which they may be contemplated—aa 
that is the point of view in which the Guards would here 
us consider them. The Captains in the three regiments of 
Foot Guards are Lieut.-Colonels in the army, by virtue #4 
warrant dated the 3oth of July, 1687 ; and, not content vith 
this privilege of increased rank and corresponding pay, hey 
deem themselves very ill-used, because they are not hme 
forth to be equally eligible to superior grades and enploy- 
ments with men who have discharged the onerov 
responsible duties, as well as held the rank and pay, of uieut- 
Colonel. The injustice inflicted upon them is, theyassert, 
two-fold. It affects the general privileges of the regments, 
and the vested interests of certain of its present officers 
As regards the former, the complaint is, that whie men 
become Liecut,-Colonels in the Line, on an average, in wenty- 
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two years and ten months, Captains in the Guards do not 
reach the corresponding position of Mounted Officers until 
twenty-four years and eleven months have passed over their 
heads ; and thus a Guardsman is outstripped by his brethren 
of the Line, by two years and a month, in the race for a 
full coloneley. The evil here complained of is, in plain 
English, slow regimental promotion. But there is a very 
simple cure for it. Place the Guards on a level with 
“their more favoured brethren of the Line.” Give 
the Household Brigade its turn of Colonial service, and the 
thousand accidents of flood and field, climate, and disease 
will impart all the requisite briskness to the stagnant stream. 
Even an occasional trip to Canada, or sojourn in the Mediter- 
ranean, will sufficiently accelerate the pace to bring the 
Mounted Officers to colonelcies as soon as the commanding 
officers of vulgar battalions. 


But this remedy would not be to the taste of the mal- 
contents. They look upon the grievance much in the same 


the corner of his lawn—as a nuisance fitter for compensa- 
tion than for abatement. Regimental promotion is terribly 
slow, but to quicken it would involve the more terrible evil 
of service abroad. Let it, then, they ask, by all means con- 
tinue to be slow ; but compensate them for its tardiness, by 
making them eligible for the higher ranks of the profession 
as early as those unprivileged officers who have had to run 
the gauntlet of Colonial rebellions and fevers. To this pro- 
posal, however, one little objection suggests itself. Are they 
equally competent with their rivals for the duties of the 
higher grade in question? This they will hardly ven- 
ture to assert, unless they are prepared to maintain that 
the command of a hundred men is as good a preparation for 
the responsibilities of a General of Brigade as the command 
of a thousand, and that a season in Pall-mall is as conducive 
to the development of military talent as a campaign on the 
Sutlej or at the Cape. But if Captains of Guards are not 
as competent for the duties of a General as Lieut.-Colonels 
in the Line, the Memorial, in effect, petitions the QuEEN 
to postpone the interests of the nation to those of the Guards. 
It represents the officers of the Household Brigade in the 
light in which General Foy described the aristocracy of his 
country—as the league of those “qui veulent occuper toutes 
les places sans étre en état de les remplir, et envahir tous les 
honneurs sans les avoir mérités.” This sort of thing is very 
dangerous in these days, and may lead to unwelcome dis- 
cussions respecting the origin and utility of the privileges 
which have been thus unwisely paraded. For the present, 
however, it may suffice to observe that the Guards, so far 
from being aggrieved by the late Warrant, have been 
greatly, perhaps unduly, favoured by it ; for, while no officer 
of the Line is entitled to a Coloneley except after three 
years passed in the actual command of a regiment, the two 
senior Captains in each battalion of the Guards are placed 
on the same footing, although the duties of command devolve 
upon them only occasionally. 


The charge that the “vested interests” of the present 
Captains have been disregarded, will not bear closer exami- 
nation than the other complaint to which we have referred. 
Those officers, it is asserted, have “embarked their fortune 
on the public faith,” and have “a right to expect that they 
shall rise to the rank of colonel in their place on the list, 
without having officers junior in rank to themselves put over 
their heads.” If the memorialists mean to assert that, by pur- 
chasing their commissions under a certain set of regulations, 
they have acquired a right to the perpetuation of those 
regulations for their own private benefit, they have yet to 
learn a lesson which our sugar-growers, and coffee-planters, 
and silkweavers, and ship-owners, and lawyers, have long 
since been taught. It is rather late in the day thus to plead 
“public faith” as an insuperable objection to a necessary 
reform. The gentlemen of the Guards must know very well 
that what they call “the public faith” was merely their own 
private opinion. The planter believed that slavery would 
always be maintained, and that differential duties would be 
kept up in perpetuity—the lawyer never doubted the 
immortality of Joun Dor and Ricuarp Roz—the Spital- 
fields manufacturer hoped that prohibitory duties would 
eternally exclude French silks. Accordingly, the members 
of these once favoured classes respectively took to growing 
sugar-canes, drawing pleas, and weaving; and when they 
yrotested that they had done so in firm reliance on “ the 
— faith,” their complaints were unheeded. Who told the 


on the list, without having officers of junior rank put over 
their heads,” how much soever the public service might 
demand a change of system? They may, indeed, have “a 
vested right to expect” this, and with a vested right in a mere 
expectation the public will not interfere; but as to a vested 
right to the promotion which they claim, their demand is 
exactly analogous to those which the classes we have men- 
tioned used to urge with more tenacity than success. In 
truth, their complaint is very ungracious. It is not that 
officers junior in length of service will be placed over their 
heads, but only that officers junior in rank will obtain that 
advantage. On an average, a Guardsman, according to the 
showing of the Memorial, attains his company, and conse- 
quently his army rank of Lieut.-Coloncl, in fifteen years; 
while a Linesman does not reach the latter rank until he has 
served twenty-two years and ten months. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the junior soldier is often the senior officer ; yet 
the Guardsman Captain of ten years’ standing cannot brook 
that a real Lieut.-Colonel who has commanded a regiment 
for three years should have priority over him. In truth, 
however, his “vested interests” were abundantly—nay, super- 
abundantly—protected by the Commission, which recom- 
mended that existing Captains and Lieut.-Colonels should 
obtain their colonelcies at the end of six years’ service in 
that rank. Thus they will, on an average, arrive at that 
rank in twenty-one years, while the Linesman will not reach 
it until one year and ten months later. 

Such are the two grievances which the logic and rhetoric 
of the Guards have managed to spread out over more than 
six columns of the morning journals. We have carefully 
examined them, with the sincerest desire to be just and 
impartial ; but the only conclusion at which we can arrive 
is, that they are destitute of any solid foundation. 


THE SWEDISH TREATY. 


HE treaty which has just been concluded between 
Sweden and the Western Powers is among the most 
important events of the year. Whatever may be the issue 
of the pending attempt of Austria to prepare the way for 
a general peace, and to obtain definite securities against 
Russian aggression, the engagements contracted by the Court 
of Stockholm with the Allied Governments have materially 
contributed to further the objects of the war. Without 
any aid from Austrian mediation or Prussian interference, 
real progress has been made in fixing the limits beyond 
which Muscovite dominion shall not be allowed to extend 
itself. By the text of the treaty, published in the Moniteur, 
the Allies guarantee the territorial integrity of Sweden and 
Norway, whilst the latter engage to cede no territory, or pas- 
turage or fishing rights, to Russia, on any pretext whatever, 
and to inform the Western Governments of any attempt on 
her part to obtain, either by negotiation or arms, an extension 
of her frontiers in Northern Europe. Further, in the event 
of the Czar endeavouring to seize by force any portion of 
Swedish or Norwegian territory, the Allied Powers bind them- 
selves to co-operate, with a sufficient naval and military 
force, in the defence of the united Kingdoms. Such 
a guarantee, it will be admitted, is at once conclusive 
of the question of Russian aggression on the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. It extricates the Swedish Government 
from the state of vassalage in which it has been ever 
since 1815, and promises to restore to their legitimate rank 
among nations a warlike and energetic people, rich in great 
historical recollections, and fitted in every way to play a 
high part in the political system of Europe. Whether the 
intimate relations thus established between Sweden and the 
Allies may lead to armed co-operation in the next campaign, 
is of secondary moment, when compared with the immense 
importance of a treaty of which it is not too much to say 
that it has emancipated the Court of Stockholm from Russian 
influence and control. 
The advantages of the stipulations entered into by the 
contracting parties are far from being exclusively on the 
side of Sweden ; for it is of no slight value to the Allies 
and to Europe to have liberated that councry for ever from 
Russian protection. At the commencement of the war, 
considerable efforts were made by the Court of St. Peters- 
burg to secure the alliance of the Scandinavian Powers—or, 
at all events, to procure such an interpretation of their 
neutrality as would have greatly impeded the operations of 
our ficets in the Baltic. They were urged to declare coal 


ins of the Guards that “they should rise in their place 


contraband of war, and to exclude the ships of the Allies 
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from many of their ports. They were not, however, dis- 
posed either to unite their forces with those of the Czar, or 
to comply with his requisitions ; and, whatever may have been 
the feelings of courtiers and politicians at Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, public sympathy in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark was unquestionably in favour of England and France, 
But it was not to be expected that the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
with their slender resources and their exposed position, should 
take part in the struggle with Russia, at least without a 
guarantee that their territorial rights and interests should, 
in any contingency, be secured. Henceforward, it will be in 
the power of Sweden to join the Allies without fear for the 
consequences to herself ; for the present treaty has restored 
her power of independent action. 


But the guarantee of the territorial integrity of Sweden 
and Norway derives its chief value, not so much from its 
possible bearing on the present war,as from the security which 
it offers against the future extension of Russian power in the 
North. Russia, with her present line of coast, possesses no 
port in the Baltic or Northern Seas which remains open 
during the winter; and for that reason she has never been 
formidable as a naval Power, except for a summer cam- 
paign or demonstration against her weaker neighbours in 
the Baltic. The want of a harbour, accessible at all seasons to 
large vessels of war, has long been felt at St. Petersburg; and 
for some years past a scheme had been entertained for obtain- 
ing from the Norwegian Government a cession of the Waranger 
Fiord, or Bay, in the immediate vicinity of Russian-Lapland. 
Notwithstanding the high latitude of those coasts, the fiords 
are never frozen, nor is the climate so severe as to render 
the country uninhabitable. It was proposed, therefore, on 
the part of Russia, to exchange a portion of inland territory 
against a strip of coast on the bay in question ; but the 
project was not favourably received, and, in 1847, the nego- 
tiations on the subject were dropped. The scheme, how- 
ever, though deferred, was not abandoned. <A question 
with regard to the Lapland frontier was raised by the 
Czar’s Government, with the view, no doubt, of in- 
timidating Norway into consenting to the proposed 
cession. The Norwegian Laplanders have, it appears, 
by immemorial custom, the right of pasturing their rein- 
deer during winter in a district which now forms part of 
Russian Lapland. That territory fell to Russia in 1809, 
when Finland was conquered, and it was contended by the 
Court of St. Petersburg that the act of conquest extin- 
guished the privileges which the Norway Laplanders had 
previously enjoyed. Accordingly, in 1852, the Russian 
Government took measures to prevent these Lapland peasants 
from using the pastures in question. It does not appear, 
indeed, that the prohibition was very strictly enforced, and 
it was probably intended as a mere menace; but, though it 
had the effect of alarming the Norwegian Government, 
it did not operate exactly in the manner desired by the 
Czar, for measures were taken to improve the condition 
of the Lapland peasantry, so as to render them independent 
of the privilege which had formerly been absolutely indis- 
pensable to their existence. This pitiful proceeding is a 
sample of the means to which Russia too frequently resorts 
in order to compass her objects; but it is only due to the 
Norwegians to add that they have not evinced the slightest 
disposition to listen either to the menaces or the cajolery of 
their formidable neighbour. 


When, however, we consider the vast power of Russia, 
and the unflinching perseverance which her rulers have 
ever shown in carrying out their policy of aggrandizement, 
it will be felt that there was great danger of an occasion 
arising which would enable her to become the owner of the 
loug-coveted harbour. It is needless to dwell on the fatal 
consequences which must have resulted to Scandinavian 
independence from such a development of the maritime 
resources of the Czar. Sweden and Norway would speedily 
have become Russian provinces, like Finland; and, after 
the lapse of a few years, the Court of St. Petersburg 
would have had at its disposal a vast navy, manned 
by a race of sailors not inferior to our own, which 
would have become the constant terror of the civilized 
world. The treaty recently concluded, however, puts an 
effectual bar to an extension of Muscovite power so incalcu- 
lably dangerous to the maritime nations of Europe. It 
certainly cannot be said, in this instance, that Great Britain 
has given her guarantee without sufficient grounds. The 
pledge now entered into by England and France is widely 
different from an undertaking to protect the rights of a 


dynasty—it is an engagement to uphold the cause of public ; 


law and international morality, and it is based on the per- ! 
manent and common interests, not only of the contracting 
parties, but of every independent Power in the civilized 
world. The policy of strengthening and supporting States 
of the second rank cannot fail to be beneficial to the whole 
European community ; and it is the best and:surest weapon 
which we can employ against Russian ambition. 


THE LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 


- Metropolitan Board of Works meets to day by 
adjournment from Wednesday last, for the purpose of 
electing a Chairman with the very desirable salary of 1500. 
a year, and the anything but desirable task of presiding over 
a concentrated vestry, and endeavouring to satisfy the con- 
flicting claims of the parishes of London to the lion’s share 
of the metropolitan purse. It is really not easy to exaggerate 
either the importance or the difficulty of the post. The 
cleansing of the Thames has already consumed a dozen years, 
and worn out three Commissions, without advancing a step. 
But this is only one item in the catalogue of services ex- 
pected of the new Board; and, possible or impossible, they 
and their Chairman are required to finish the job out of 
hand within five years. Then there is the great Tunnel- 
versus-Pipe question, which always interposes whenever any- 
thing practical has to be done, and brings matters to a dead 
lock. One party insists that tunnels wont flow, and another 
swears that pipes will choke. Both sides, unfortunately, 
agree in this—that it is better to live happily on malaria 
than to suffer purification by a rival system to their own. 
The result is, that sulphuretted hydrogen still forms the 
staple of our atmospheric diet. Whether this crotchety 
spirit, which seems part and parcel of the essence of a sanitary 
reformer, is to continue to stop all wholesome progress, will 
depend aliost entirely upon the tact, firmness, and good 
sense of the Chairman of the Board. 


Then there is another danger, equally threatening to 
the successful working of Sir B. Hatt’s scheme. The 
Chairman most likely to succeed in conciliating rival 
whims and perverse jealousies may be just the man to 
be dazzled by the pretentious splendour of some of those 
gigantic projects for the improvement of the metropolis 
which occupy the leisure time of imaginative draughts- 
men. <A plausible projector, with a fine eye for the 
picturesque, and an heroic indifference to cost, might, if he 
got the ear of the Chairman, contrive to improve the metro- 
polis into as hopeless a state of ruin as if it had been handed 
over bodily to the Westminster _ Improvement Commissioners. 
Let any one whose nerves are strong enough picture to him- 
self the consequences of having a Chairman who believes in 
Sir Josern Paxton. Why, in less than a year, we should 
find ourselves paying a rate of any number of shillings in 
the pound for glazing all London with a Paxton roof, 
turning on a Madeira atmosphere to every house at so much 
per thousand feet, and diverting the cab and omnibus traffic 
into a Paxton tunnel, or supplanting it by a railway 
to run through our attics. If the reader is disposed to 
regard this as a piece of caricature, we beg to assure 
him that it is nothing of the kind. Here is the pro- 
spectus of an actual scheme which defies exaggeration :— 
“The Victorian way; or, Sir Joseph Paxton’s splendid 
Designs for a Girdle Railway and Arcade Boulevard, with 
shops and houses attached, all under a glass roof similar to 
the Crystal Palace, with a roadway in the centre, and 
double railways on the drawing room and attic floors— 
trains every two minutes and a half—forming a salubrious 
inclosed circle of pure country air through ten miles of the 
densest part of the metropolis, crossing the river three times 
on magnificent bridges—with a Branch from the New Cut 
to Regent’s Circus, affording instantaneous communication 
from the West End to the Bank, and rendering foreign 
climates unnecessary to invalids. Capital only 34 millions, 
which is decidedly in excess of the probable cost, as ascer- 
tained by (Paxtonian) estimates, founded on an examination 
of fully a quarter of the ground to be traversed. Estimated 
profit 8} per cent. This is supposed to be within the mark, 
as Sir Joserm has not assumed a higher rental for his metro- 
politan country villas than is now being paid for gloomy 
houses in the neighbourhood of the Bank, and has reckoned 
on less than half a million per annum as the receipts of the 
railroad.” 


It is, of course, impossible to withhold confidence frou 
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such cautious calculations. Certainly, people do pay rather 
extravagant prices for office-room in the City; but who 
would not give twice as much for a house under glass, 
with the climate of Madeira, and the convenience and 
luxury of a hundred trains passing during dinner-time 
within ten yards of your parlour wall? But we must not 
forget the rest of this marvellous prospectus. The under- 
taking is to be worked by a Commission composed of eight 
members of the aristocracy, eight Members of Parliament, 
and eight men of business, with a Commissioner of Works 
and a Lord Mayor as ornamental appeudages—this com- 
bination being considered to include all the elements of 
science, taste, and business capacity. The money—and this 
strikes us as the most ingenious part of the scheme—is 
to be advanced on a Government guarantee of 4 per cent.— 
a capital plan, as Sir Josep himself complacently declares. 
He anticipates no difficulty with Parliament, because the 

licy of such guarantees is obviously excellent, and_ is, 
indeed, the only way of keeping money in the country. But 
even if the House should hesitate, there is a simple method 
of removing all scruples. Let the Government guarantee 
the interest, and let the Metropolitan districts indemnify the 
Government. What can be easier? No one will be asto- 
nished to hear that such a scheme has proceeded from the 
fertile brain of Sir JosepH Paxton. There is nothing that 
he will not project or undertake, if it is only large enough. 
He is ready to make London the handsomest city in the 
world, or to restore Sebastopol, on the shortest notice. We 
take for granted that he is the real originator of the Dover 
and Calais Submarine Railway, and we are anxiously looking 
for the details of the Lunar Telegraph scheme which he has 
doubtless on hand. We trust that he will not pause in his 
career of invention, for we scarcely remember anything, since 
we read the history of Laputa, which has given us more 
satisfaction than the girdle he proposes to put about our 
City. 

We assure the reader that our brief sketch of this 
magnificent scheme is altogether insufficient to do justice 
to its wonderful originality. Those who would appreciate 
it must consult the detailed statement of the projector, and 
the Report of the Parliamentary Committee that sat last 
summer upon Metropolitan improvements, and hatched the 
Victorian Way. There they will find the evidence and 
the splendid designs of Sir JosepH Paxton seriously re- 
commended to the consideration of the House of Commons, 
as indicating the plan best fitted to provide for the accom- 
modation of the passenger-traflic of the metropolis. We 
do not know how many of the members of that magnificent 
Committee will appear to day on the list of candidates for 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Works. Some of them, 
however, are already entered for the Metropolitan Stakes, 
and it would perhaps be prudent for members of the Board 
who desire to avoid any very startling absurdity to carry with 
them to the meeting a catalogue of these unfortunate victims 
of the Paxton mania. We do not think we need say more ; 
for we can hardly suppose that any man, with his eyes open, 
would consent to cast the wealth of London as a sacrifice 
into the charmed circle of the Victorian Girdle, and we 
trust that the Board consists for the most part of men with 
a greater regard for the value of money, and a more 
chastened fancy, than the fortunate Sir JosEpn. 


We have puzzled ourselves sorely to account for the 
strange infatuation that has made this Knight of the Crystal 
Palace an object of so much popular worship. His merits, 
such as they are, we can see as plainly as any of his admirers. 
He is naturally quick and shrewd, with boundless audacity 
and asanguine temperament. He hasenjoyed the countenance 
of the most liberal and kind-hearted of employers, with the 
licence to spend countless wealth on fantastic schemes of 
decoration ; and he has learned in that school to plan with an 
utter indifference to expense, and to execute without regard 
to the principles of construction. He has carried out his 
ideas at the expense of the shareholders of the Crystal Palace, 
by placing them in possession of the most gorgeous and the 
least remunerative exhibition in the world. His estimates 
grew from 400,000/. to upwards of 1,400,000/., and the 
Immense revenue earned by the Company is eaten into by 
the interest on the sums lavished by their too enter- 
prising manager. The money wasted in building impos- 
sible towers on a foundation of sand, and pulling them 
down again, would be enough to start a respectable bank ; 
yet this was but one of his many freaks for sowing the 
proprietors’ money over the soil of Sydenham. The fact is, 


he had to learn his business as he went on by ex- 
periments at the expense of his clients, who would 
insist upon calling him an architect because he had 
scribbled on a piece of blotting paper the outline of a 
greenhouse, just in the nick of time when a gigantic green- 
house was wanted, and when no one else had the wit to think 
of it. We give him all praise for this happy thought; but 
one opportune idea will not supply the want of a professional 
education, or convert a Utopian schemer into a practical 
architect. Something more than audacity of conception is 
requisite to construct works which are intended to pay, and 
a rough guess is hardly a proper substitute for an estimate 
on which fortunes are to be staked. To treble the cost of an 
original plan may be of little importance when only a por- 
tion of the surplus income of a Duke is in question ; but the 
result, in the case of the Crystal Palace, has been to delay 
the prosperity of the Company until the natural elasticity of 
the undertaking shall have recovered the depression pro- 
duced by Paxtonian extravagance. Yet the Crystal Palace 
outlay is thrift itself, compared with the cost of the pro- 
jected Girdle. Treble thirty-four millions, and we reach 
an amount which none but a very bold man would ask the 
metropolitan districts to go bail for. Those members of the 
Board of Works, however, who think this a natural and 
proper way of keeping the money of London in the country, 
have now an excellent opportunity of carrying out their 
views—they have only to elect as their Chairman some mem- 
ber of the Committee which indorsed, by its unanimous re- 
commendation, a project that deserves to rank with such 
conceptions as the Domdaniel Caverns and Aladdin’s Palace. 
But if they will take our advice, they will not select a Paxton 
for an architect, until they have a genie in their service to 
execute his plans. Even then, we should be afraid that he 
would be the very man to suggest the addition of the Roc’s 
egg that levelled poor Aladdin’s mansion with the ground. 


AMERICAN PARTIES. 


To Congress of the United States has assembled for its 
_ Winter Session, but the House of Representatives has 
not been able to appoint a Speaker, and consequently, up to 
the date of the present advices, the PresipEnt’s Message had 
not been read or published. The dispersion of votes which has 
caused this delay affords, however, some facilities for testing 
the relative strength of partiesin that portion of the Legislature 
which is freshest from the constituencies, and which emanates 
most directly from the people. It may be convenient to 
take first the two sections of the Lower House, which con- 
tinue to call themselves Whig and Democrat. Both are 
small bodies, hut the Democrats have the more respectable 
muster of the two. These last are all adherents of the 
Administration. They have been chiefly elected through 
such influence as it still possesses, and, like it, they are 
pledged to maintain Southern rights in their integrity. The 
few Whigs are almost exclusively from the Southern States, 
and are therefore allied with the Democrats on the question 
of Slavery. But far the largest fractions of the House of 
Representatives are the parties respectively styling them- 
selves Know-nothings and Republicans. The Republican 
confederacy has gradually collected round a Whig nucleus, 
and its main strength consists, in fact, of that portion of the old 
Whig party which follows the guidance of Mr. Sewarp, and is 
represented in the press by the New York Tribune. Its 
distinctive policy is, however, one of Free-soil and opposi- 
tion to Slavery ; and it owes its change of name to the 
anxiety of its leaders to attract that not inconsiderable 
detachment of the once powerful Democratic phalanx which 
is dissatisfied with the implicit subserviency of the Democratic 
statesmen to the interests of the South. The degree of 
effect with which this Anti-Slavery alliance will be able to 
retaliate on the Southern States their aggressions of last 
Session, will depend on the line of action which may be 
followed by the party which holds the balance of the House— 
the Know-nothings. 


Some weeks back, we described that party as on 
the brink of a great danger. The crisis, however, was 
successfully tided over, and the Know-nothings, besides 
securing a preponderance in the Lower House of Congress, 
have fortified their position by carrying a great variety of 
local elections in all the Atlantic States. It is now well 
known in England that they are a “ National” party—that 
their shibboleth is a ery more remarkable for brevity and 
resonance than for meaning, “ America for the Americans”— 
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and that their special object is to obtain a naturalization 
law which shall impose a one-and-twenty years’ probation 
on aspirants to citizenship. A point not so generally appre- 
ciated is the fact that this party is the creature of that 
powerful reaction against the Papal Church which has 
recently been experienced by every Protestant community. 
The Know-nothings are much stronger in the cities and 
towns than in the country, and this is natural. The denun- 
ciations of the Protestant ministers keep alive a certain 
ainount of anti-papal feeling in the rural districts of the 
States which were originally Puritan settlements, and even 
in the middle States, but it is not violent or aggressive. It 
is but justice to the American Roman Catholic to say—and 
it is a fact instructive in itself—that when permitted to 
mingle freely in the mass of the American public, he becomes 
as good a citizen and as liberal a religionist as the adherent 
of any other communion. He soon learns to talk the current 
phraseology on the subject of religious equality—he mixes 
without offence in the society of his neighbours—and he 
selects his political party according to his individual bias, 
which is generally Conservative. His priest sinks into his 
pastor, and his Church becomes—what it least likes to 
become—a local denomination, one sect among a hundred. 
All these phenomena are testified by an English Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Beste, whose recent work, the Wabash, 
deserves special attention from its bearing on this class of 
subjects. In truth, the transmutation of an amenable Irish 
Roman Catholic into a stiff-necked American Republican is 
the very abomination at which the Dublin priesthood 
intends to point, when it holds meetings to consider the 
decay of faith in America, and when it levies subscriptions 
to assist in arresting the progress of the evil. 

In the towns, however, and more particularly in the great 
Atlantic cities, the state of things is widely different, In 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, the Irish immigrant 
lingers long, detained by the abundant supply of labour, 
by weariness of travel, and by the facilities afforded for asso- 
ciating exclusively with his own compatriots. All the in- 
fluence of the priesthood is employed in dissuading him from 
further movement, for his ghostly guardians well know that 
in a large city he has no chance against American energy as 
regards the higher forms of employment,and consequently that 
he runs little risk of attaining that dangerous independence 
which would inevitably emancipate him from spiritual con- 
trol. Collected thus in large masses, and condemned to 
coarse, though well-paid labour, the Irish of the Atlantic 
sea-board remain the Irish of Ireland—unchanged in taste, 
knowledge, or docility. The influences concentrated upon 
them are all-powerful. The priests minister to their only 
genuine political instinct by unbounded denunciation of 
English tyranny, and contrive to keep them completely aloof 
from the organization of American parties. The new 
citizens vote precisely as they are told to vote. Archbishop 
Hueues, who stands at the pinnacle of the system, is as 
powerful as the most powerful of American party-leaders, and 
certainly much more irresponsible. He brings regularly 
into the market the multitude of suffrages which he com- 
mands, and knocks them down to the bidder who offers the 
most unhesitating subservience to the objects of his Church. 
The Whigs have had them a few times, but the Democrats have 
more generally been the purchasers. The policy of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood has, in fact, been precisely the policy of 
the Southern States, and, like it, has enjoyed the superiority 
which coolness, calculation, and singleness of aim are 
usually found to possess over precipitation and passion. 
There is a drawback, however, on this course of action, 
which has recently made itself felt both by the priests and 
by the slave-owners. The tactics of condottieri lose all their 
advantage as soon as the belligerents discover that they 
suffer more from the mercenaries than from each other. 
Amid the general exhaustion of American controversies, it 
suddenly dawned upon the Whigs and the Democrats that 
their liberties were more seriously imperilled by priestly 
machinations than by any conceivable policy about Banks 
or Tariffs. The sense of danger was extraordinarily 
stimulated by an effort of singular audacity on the part of 
the Irish Romanists. They simultaneously demanded the 
exclusion of the Bible from the common schools, and the 
privilege of organizing themselves as a separate body of 
militia. Two distinct forms of feeling—constitutional 
jealousy and religious prejudice—were thus called into 
activity, and almost in a night the Know-nothings sprang 
into existence, ready provided with leaders, a following, and 
acreed. The new party defined its object to be the refusal 


of the franchise to foreigners, until after twenty-one years of 
bond fide denizenization. Within that time, it is most certain 
that the Irish immigrant becomes useless to the Romanist 
riest. 
‘ In the United States, a scheme for starting a new political 
confederacy is always received with enthusiasm ; but then 
comes a collapse. The Know-nothings have stood their 
ground against the reaction, partly, from the seriousness of 
their objects, but partly also from the general predilection 
for any set of views which does not involve the issue of Free 
and Slave soil. The true criterion of their stability will be 
their power to escape declaring themselves on this fatal 
question. Not long since, it seemed as if they would be 
forced to the point of avowal, and then their shipwreck was 
inevitable ; but this peril, as we have said, they succeeded in 
avoiding, and their electoral triumphs were the reward of 
their dexterity. Nevertheless, it does not appear that they 
can long evade the great necessity of the day. Before these 
lines are printed, a colossal meeting of Northern Know- 
nothings will have been held at Cincinnati, with the view of 
forcing their leaders to a declaration. And there is a fur- 
ther danger in the determination of the Republican party to 
propose forthwith the repeal of the Nebraska Act. The test 
afforded by the first division on that subject will be crucial, 


POISONING IN ENGLAND. 


gm the beginning of the present month, public feeling 
has been shocked, and the national character dis- 
graced, by no fewer than three most fearful cases of 
poisoning. Taken together, they seem to exhaust all the 
horrible characteristics which can possibly attach to murder 
in any form, combined with the peculiar atrocities of this 
particular mode of destroying human life. People are 
beginning to ask, are these cases typical? Do they reveal a 
state of things in England which recals the ominous names 
of Mrs, Turner, Brinvitirers, and Larrarce? Is the art of 
poisoning—above all, of secret and slow poisoning—revived! 
At Bath, in the farthest North, and in the Midland coun- 
ties, poison is stated to have been administered under the 
most revolting circumstances. A son has been charged with 
administering arsenic to his father; and though the crime 
of parricide is declared “ not proven,” the chief result of the 
trial is to show the extreme difficulty of obtaining judicial 
evidence of this class of domestic atrocities. At Burdon, 
Mrs. Woo.er’s mysterious fate, enveloped in so deep a 
shroud of horror, coupled with doubts and suspicions which 
disturbed even the serene impassibility of the Bench, 
adds another to the dark list of our causes célébres. 
At Rugeley, the charge is that the poisoned cup was 
administered by the medical attendant’s own hand. Father 
and son — wife and husband — patient and _ physician 
—these, the closest and most sacred relations of domestic 
and civil life, are said to have been violated by the 
drugged draught. In the Burdon case, the jury, and as we 
think very properly, acquitted Mr. Wooxer of the crime of 
which he was accused. Indeed, the only matter which 
pressed strongly against him—and which, in the present 
temper of the public mind, so nervously sensitive on the sub- 
ject, exposed him to an unjust prejudice—was that he pos 
sessed an Indian basket full of some of the deadliest 
ingredients known to the toxicological amateur. Mr. 
Wooter’s Oriental experiences, his cherished store of drugs, 
his shrivelled frame, and his familiarity with minerals and 
juices of evil report, went far to invest him with the melo- 
dramatic character of the dealer in forbidden arts. To this 
circumstance, rather than to any particular stress of positive 
evidence, must be attributed his appearance in the felon’s 
dock at the Durham Assizes. 

For obvious reasons, we pass over the Bath tragedy. It 
exhibits no specialities to distinguish it from the most ordi- 
nary and vulgar instances of actual or suspected criminality ; 
and although it is a grave social misfortune that the murderer 
is still undetected, a competent tribunal has declared the evi- 
dence of the prisoner's guilt to be insufficient for conviction. 
But the Burdon and Rugeley cases both present one novel 
and startling feature. They attach suspicion to the administra- 
tion of medicine—the one suggesting culpable negligence on 
the part of those professionally entrusted with the victim’s 
life, and the other involving the charge of diabolical malice. 
Here, then, is a sufficiently grave social wrong to account 
for, and in some measure to justify, the excitement which 
these two investigations are likely to produce. People are 
beginning to look back to Dr. Lamp and Dr. Truman, and 
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ominous whispers are abroad that the poetical exaggeration 
of Maud is surpassed by the hideous reality of active life. 
Can it be true that the prescription is used as the death- 
warrant, and that the cup of healing too often foams with 
Acqua Tofana? 1s the poisoning mania, after more than 
two centuries of sleep, revived among us? The days when 
ic terrors were easily disseminated are happily at an 
end; but less provocation than these cases furnish has, in other 
times, maddened a whole people into frenzy. Without fore- 
casting any such results in the present instance, and without 
ing the Essex cases and the Burial-club atrocities 
with inconvenient stringency, we may well ask whether it 
is not worth while for the Legislature seriously to take in 
hand the question of the facilities for poisoning which 
abound. In our own judgment, there is at least one 
practical lesson to be learned from the Burdon affair. Not 
caring to imitate the solemn inanity of ignorance, nor affect- 
ing, with the Times, to be more profound and recondite 
than all the rest of the world, we may, perhaps, venture on 
‘the very commonplace conjecture that Mrs. WooLER may 
have been poisoned through misadventure by the blunder of 
an unskilled prescriber or careless compounder, or possibly 
through the use of adulterated drugs. The result, if any, 
of the evidence only reached to this point. And we make 
the suggestion with the less hesitation because we believe 
that the country owes a large debt of gratitude to the general 
skill and self-denying zeal of the rural doctor. Few men 
contribute to the common weal with so little reward as the 
country practitioner. Few medical men, we believe, trust 
their wives with the duty of compounding their medicines ; 
few could have committed Dr. Foruercitt’s blunder about 
the analysis; and fewer still would have followed Dr. 
Taytor in his suppressions of diagnosis and his hesitation 
on the very first principles of medical morality, when he 
first became convinced that Mrs. WooLer was suffering 
from a course of poison. Dr. Hastewoon’s letter, published 
yesterday, only strengthens our feeling of the unsatisfactory 
state of medical ethics on this point. 

But this is not all. We own to considerable fears on 
another account—namely, with respect to the actual state of 
medical jurisprudence. Both as regards questions of in- 
sanity and poisoning, we are much indisposed to accept the 
awards of scientific witnesses; and the public, as repre- 
sented by juries, seems to be of our opinion. The social 
consequences of placing a blind reliance on this sort of testi- 
mony are serious. It is almost impossible to obtain a con- 
viction on scientific evidence. This is partly to be accounted 
for by the ignorant reluctance of jurymen to submit to 
“book-learning,” or to any proof other than that of the 
coarse and material kind. But even beyond the jury-box, 
doubts are felt about the conclusiveness of chemical analysis, 
especially in some of the mineral poisons. In Mrs. Woouer’s 
case, all that the subtle analysis of the normal authorities 
on these matters—Drs, Curistison and ALFRED TayLor— 
could detect, was arsenic in the most minute portions. 
But we believe that OrriLa has expressed a judgment that 
arsenic may be found in most animal, and even in some 
ligneous substances ; while to prove the compatibility of 
minute doses of arsenic with every sign of entire health, there 
1s the almost inconceivable fact that, in Styria, this substance 
is employed as ordinarily as tobacco among ourselves, by 
way of a stimulant and sort of cosmetic. Again, in the 
Rugeley case—which we of course abstain from attempting 
to discuss as regards its general bearings on the question of 
Mr. Patmer's guilt or innocence—how precarious is the 
evidence, if such it may be called, of learned professors, 
as to the alleged existence of symptoms indicative of a 
vegetable poison, of which it is on all hands admitted that we 
have no available tests in the present state of chemical know- 
ledge! Here, then, distinguished toxicologists are at issue 
on the material point whether the presence of arsenic in 
the human subject is any proof at all of crime. On the 
one hand, it is disputed whether arsenic, like some other 
metals, may not spontaneously exist in the body ; and on the 
other, it is undeniable that medicines—antimony, for example 
—are often fraudulently adulterated with that mineral. The 
Wooter mystery may be dispelled on either hypothesis— 
there may be absolutely no guilt in the matter, or the blame 
may rest with the dispensatory or the druggist. As regards 
the use of strychnia, the evidence in the Rugeley case seems 
to take us back to the hideous laboratories of La Spara and of 
the seventeenth century. SHAKSPEARE, true to the history 
of his own times, reminds us of the state of Italian society 


and the same law prevailed, not only in Italy, but in Spain 
and Portugal. It used to be a matter of congratulation to 
historians of our social state that England was never compelled 
to adopt a similar enactment ; and we certainly do not say 
that we have come to so humiliating a stage of national 
corruption that we must take this backward step. But now 
that strychnia (nua vomica) and veratria (hellebore) form the 
favourite pellets of the homeopathist’s choice cabinet of select 
poisons, whilst the “highest medical testimonies” for once 
agree that all the detectives of the chemical police cannot 
trace the elusive presence of this Proteus, we must, in self- 
defence, ask for some legislative interference with strychnia. 
The public is already more than sufficiently familiar with its 
particularly disagreeable properties. Half a grain thrust 
into a wound is, according to Dr. Curistisoy, enough to 
destroy life. The only dispute with the faculty is, whether it 
even requires as much as a grain to produce fatal effects ; 
and so rapidly is the poison absorbed that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to detect its presence an hour after it is administered. 
It was proved, with all but legal certainty, some years ago, in 
an action brought against an Insurance Company, that 
strychnia is no contemptible element in calculating the 
chances of an assured life. We do not suppose that 
vegetable poisons can be reduced to harmless neutrality 
even by the omnipotence of an Act of Parliament ; but the 
events of the past fortnight call loudly for two innovations— 
that the adulteration of drugs should be made criminal, and 
that the sale of strychnia, and perhaps of some other vege- 
table poisons, should be dealt with exceptionally. 


THE AQUARIUM. 


paseare it may be in the recollection of some of our readers 
that when, a few years ago, it first occurred to the cultiva- 
tors of natural history that some plan might be devised for the 
establishment of a miniature sea in this metropolis, the scheme 
appeared utterly wild and visionary, even to those who most 
ardently wished to secure so important an attraction for visitors 
to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park. Various and 
daring were the projects that were suggested on all hands; but 
they all turned out to be futile or impracticable when brought 
to the test of execution, and all successively sank into oblivion. 
Some proposed to lay pipes from Brighton to London, and, by 
the erection of water-works at the sea-side, to cause fountains 
to play from basins stored with marine productions—others were 
for chartering steam-boats for the express purpose of supplying, 
at an enormous expense, the pure salt water of the ocean. ‘These 
and many other devices equally absurd were in turn talked about 
and abandoned, until, at length, the most sanguine began to 
despair of ever seeing the object realized. 

t was just at this period, when every one had convinced him- 
self that, however desirable, the establishment of a marine viva- 
rium in London was an impossibility, that a gentleman appeared 
who, by a touch of genius, loosed the Gordian knot. Me at 
once dispensed with pipes, and water-works, and steam-boats, 
and gave us what we now behold in many a drawing-room—the 
wonders of the deep displayed to our eyes—showing our children 
more demonstratively than a thousand learned treatises that-- 

Many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear. 
The gentleman who accomplished all this, we need hardly say, 
was Mr. Gosse; and the magic whereby it was all effected we are 
delighted to find — in clear and simple language, in an 
unpretending Handhook* of less than fifty pages, which has just 
been published, containing “‘ practical instructions for construct- 
ing, stocking, and maintaining a tank, and for collecting plants 
and animals.” 

Here is the important secret :— 

If we attempt to collect and to keep marine animals alone in sea-water, 
however pure it may have been at first, it speedily becomes offensively fetid, 
the creatures look sickly and rapidly die off, and we are glad to throw away 
the whole mass of corruption. 

Why is this? why should they die in our vessels when they live so healthily 
in the large pools and basins of the rock that are no larger? For the very 
same reason that we should quickly die in a room perfectly air-tight. The 
blood of all animals requires to be perpetually renewed by the addition to it 
of the element called oxygen ; and when it cannot obtain that, it becomes unfit 
for the support of life. Terrestrial animals obtain this us element from 
the air; aquatic animals (that is, those that are — such) obtain it from the 
water. But, in either case, it is principally prod by living plants while 
under the action of light. If then, we furnish our plants with a perpetual 


manufactory of oxygen, the main cause of their sudden death is removed. 
Of course they have other requirements, but this is the most urgent—the 
indispensable. 


In a state of nature, the rocks, the crannies, the pools, the sea-bottom, are 
studded with various living plants, which we call sea-weeds; and these, under 
the daily stimulus of sun-light, direct or indirect, produce and throw off a 
vast quantity of oxygen, which, by the action of the waves and currents, is. 
diffused through all parts of the habitable sea, and maintains the health of 
its countless swarms of animals. Y 

In an aquarium, we seek to imitate this chemistry of nature. We collect 
the plants as well as the animals, and a little observation teaching us how to 


* A Handbook to the Marine Aquarium. By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S, 
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proportion the one to the other, we succeed in maintaining, on a small scale, 
the balance of animal and vegetable life. Other less important benefits 
result from this arrangement: the creatures love retirement and shelter, and 
this they find in the umbrageous fronds; they delight to roam and to play 
and to rest in the feathery tufts, and not a few find their favourite food in 
the delicate leaves of the submerged herbs. 


Such, then, is the principle on which the aquarium is founded. 
Mr. Gosse then proceeds to other details on the practical manage- 
ment of the new-formed colony, which, when once established, 
will remain in health and vigour for many months :— 


I have at present, at my residence at Islington, one marine tank full of 
animals and plants in the highest condition, the water of which, though as 
clear as crystal, and quite colourless, has never been even removed from the 
vessel since it was first put in nineteen months ago. I have also other tanks 
and ou vom are respectively seventeen, fourteen, thirteen, and four 
months old. 


The important points to be attended to in order to ensure suc- 
cess are laid down with the authority of practical experience, and 
with such clearness, simplicity, and perspicuity, as to be intel- 
ligible to every capacity; but for these we necessarily refer to the 
work itself. 

We have hitherto spoken of Mr. Gosse’s discovery merely as 
affording a new means of rational amusement and instruction for 
the young or the curious—an innocent recreation, and nothing 
more. In these times, however, when the results of patient, 
diligent, and uninterrupted observation of the economy of the 
lower animals promise such rich and abundant materials as 
a reward for the labours of the ge yee naturalist— 
when the researches of Van Beneden, of Steenstrup, of Sie- 
bold, of Milne Edwards, and of Agassiz are pointing the way 
towards discoveries relative to embryogeny and metamorphosis, 
the fruits of which are at present incalculable—we doubt not 
that every one who possesses a microscope will gratefully appre- 
ciate Mr. Gosse’s labours, and gladly thank him for the import- 
ant boon which he has conferred upon them in placing his expe- 
rience at their disposal. To those who, having the opportunities 
for research thus provided for them, would wish to employ them- 
selves in efficiently advancing our knowledge, and rendering 
service to the cause of natural history, we may recommend as a 
model, The Aquarium,* by the same author. It displays at once 
a capacity for observation and an eloquence in description, such 
as we have seldom seen equalled. ‘Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the habits of a little cuttle-fish, the 
Sepiole :”— 

My notions of the Cephalopoda, derived from figures of the various species 
in books, were anything but agreeable. I thought of them as hideous, re- 
pulsive, fierce, atrocious creatures, hated and feared whenever seen. But an 
acquaintance with the pretty Sepiola vulgaris has not a little modified these 
ideas, and its beauty, sprightliness, and curious habits have made it quite a 
favourite pet among the denizens of my aquarium. I take it in considerable 
numbers in this bay (in the vicinity of Weymouth) by means of the keer- 
dray already deseribed, which rakes the bottom. It is a little creature rarely 
exceeding an inch in length, though the extensibility of the arms somewhat 
varies its dimensions. When we turn out two or three from the net into a 
pail of sea-water, they are at first restless and active; they shoot hither and 
thither as though by a direct effort of will, but in reality by the impulse of 
rapid and forcible = of water directed towards various points from the 
mouth of the flexible funnel situated beneath the body. After a few minutes, 
they suspend themselves in mid-water, hovering for many seconds in the 
same spot, scarcely moving a hair’s breadth either way, but waving their 
large Grcular swimming-fins rapidly and regularly up and down, just like 
the wings of an insect. Indeed, the resemblance of the little Cephalopod 
in these circumstances to a brown moth hovering over a flower, is most 
close and striking, and cannot fail to suggest an interesting comparison. 
The body is held in a horizontal position, the large protuberant eyes gazing 
on cither side, and the arms, grouped together mto a thick bundle, hang 
freely downwards. If you essay to count these organs, you find only eight, 
and even if you are aware that one of the characters of the genus is to 
have ten, of which two are much longer than the rest, you may search for 
these latter a long time in vain. f course I mean during the life and 
health of the animal, when its impatience of being handled presents obstacles 
to a very minute investigation. You may then turn it over and over with 
a stick, and look at the bundle of arms from above and below in turn, now 
grouped together, and now thrown, all abroad in anger at being teased, 
still you can make out but eight. It was not until after many trials that 
I at length caught a peep at the missing organs—the pair of long arms 
—and discovered that it is the animal’s habit to carry them closely coiled 
up into little balls, and packed down upon the mouth at the bottom of 
the oval cavity. If we manage to insert the point of a pin into the coil, 
and stretch out the spiral filament, the little creature impatiently snatches it 
away, and in a twinkling rolls it up again. zealous votary of the circular 
system would seize on this analogy with the spirally-folded tongue of a moth, 
and triumphantly adduce it as additional proof that the Cephalopoda repre- 
sent, in the Molluscan circle, the a among insects. 

While hovering thus motionless in the water, the Sepiola presents a fair 
opportunity for observing its curious transitions of colour, which are great 
and sudden. We can scarcely assign any hue proper to it. Now it is nearl 
white or pellucid, with a faint band of brown specks along the back, through 
which the internal viscera glisten like silver. In an instant the specks be- 
come spots, that come and go, and change their dimensions and their forms, 
and appear and disappear momentarily. The whole body, arms, fins and all— 
the parts which before appeared free—display the spots which, when looked at 
attentively, are seen to play about in the most singular manner, having the 
appearance of a coloured fluid, injected with constantly varying force into 
cavities in the substance of the skin of ever changing dimensions. Now the 
spots become rings, like the markings of a panther’s skin; and as the little 
creature moves slightly, either side beneath the fin is seen to glow with 
metallic lustre like that of gold leaf seen through horn. Again the rings 
unite and coalesce, and form a beautiful netted pattern of brown, which 
colour increasing, leaves the interspaces a series of white spots on the rich 
dark ground. These, and other phases, are every instant interchanging and 

assing suddenly and momentarily into each other with the utmost irregu- 
rity. : 

* The Aquarium. An Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. By 
Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S., &. ndon: John Van Voorst. 


But here is a change! One is hovering in quiescence ; his colour pale, 
almost white; one of his fellows shoots along just over him with the quick. 
ness of thought ; the alarmed creature turns from white to an uniform d 
brown, the rich full colour suffusing the skin in a second like a blush on 
young maiden’s face. The hue is very beautiful; it is the fine deep sienna 
tint of tortoise-shell—a substance which, indeed, the mingling clouds of brown 
and pellucid horn closely resemble in the intermediate phases of colour. 

Hitherto we have seen the Sepiola only in the pail of water into which it 
was turned out of the net. After a little while it drops to the bottom, and, 
cr ing up, remains motionless; if you rouse it, it will again swim for a 
few moments, but presently seeks some corner, into which it thrusts its rear, 
and huddles up as before. This is all that you will see of its habits under 
such circumstances; for, in all probability, the morning will reveal your 
protégé a lump of white jelly, dead and stiff, with uncoiled arms, upon the 
floor of his prison. But introduce him while in health into an aquarium 
where living sea-plants are perpetually revivifying the water, and where the 
bottom, varied with sand, gravel, and pieces of rock, imitates the natural 
floor of the sea, and you will soon see other particulars in the economy of our 
little friend whic will, I doubt not, charm you as much as they haye 
pleased me. 

The Sepiola is a burrower, and very cleverly and ingeniously does it per. 
form a task which we might at first suppose a somewhat awkward one—the 
insertion of its round corpulent body into the sand or gravel. Watch it as 
it approaches the bottom after a season of hovering play such as I have 
described. It drops down to within an inch of the sand; then han 
suspended, as if surveying the ground for a suitable bed. Presently it 
selects a spot; the first indication of its choice being, that a hollow 
about the size of a silver fourpence is forcibly blown out of the sand imme- 
diately beneath the group of pendant arms. Into the cavity so made the 
little animal drops; at that instant the sand is blown out on all sides from 
beneath the body backward, and the abdomen is thrust downward before the 
cloud of sand which has been blown up settles, but which presently falls 
around and upon the body. Another forcible puff in front, one on each side, 
and another Pehind, follow in quick succession; the fine sand displaeed at 
each blast settling round the animal, as it thrusts itself into the hollow thus 
more and more deepened. 


We have no room for further extracts. In conclusion, we sin- 
cerely recommend Mr. Gosse’s volumes to the notice of the natu- 
ralist as well as of the general reader. 


JENNY LIND. 
(Fy, Monday last, Madame Goldschmidt-Lind sang, at Exeter 


Hall, for the second time since her re-appearance among 
us, in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, the Creation of Haydn having, 
as our readers are aware, been chosen for her début on the 
preceding Monday. With a view to the exhibition of an artist's 
versatility, a better arrangement could hardly have been made; 
since it would be difficult to name two works in the same 
class whose intrinsic qualities are so different, or which demand 
on the part of their executants gifts and accomplishments at 
once so multifarious and so unlike. The soprano part in the 
work of the older composer requires power, sweetness, flexibility 
—all the qualities, in short, which go to make a singer; and 
where these are manifested in fair amount and proportion, the 
auditor has little cause for dissatisfaction. But the principal 
soprano part, or parts, in Llijah, demand not merely a singer, 
but a singer and sgmething more; since not only are the 
‘persons presented” more numerous, and their characters more 
various than in the Creation, but their “ arguments” are of 
deeper significance. We have in Elijah the widowed Mother, 
the Youth, and the Angel; and the singer who successively 
personates them, besides being largely gifted physically, and 
well-trained musically, must possess those rarer qualifications, 
moral and mental, without which voice and skill may please the 
ear, but will never touch the heart. 

It has been customary hereiofore to assign these different 
characters to two, if not three, different persons—a custom which 
we trust the example of Madame Goldschmidt will not change. 
For though they appear in succession, and are never brought 
together like the personages in an acted drama, yet verisimilitude 
is destroyed, and an air of monotony is thrown over the entire 
work by the appearance of the same individual, and the sound of 
the same voice, in connexion with words and music of such very 
different import and character. The new arrangement of last 
Monday is one of the thousand evils resulting to art, directly and 
indirectly, from the “ star” system. Any claim to interest in the 
work performed, or in the doings of the five hundred and ninety- 
nine pee who “ supported” Madame Goldschmidt on Monday, 
would be, on the part of those who sat in the area of Exeter 
Hall, the merest affectation. They would doubtless, had they 
been consulted in the framing of the programme, have assigned to 
her the part of Jezebel, if not that of the Brophet himself, and have 
transferred the two songs, ‘ If with all your hearts,” and “ Then 
shall the righteous,” from the tenor to the soprano. Madame 
Goldschmidt cain therefore hardly be blamed for having done 
in this instance what so many of her audience would most 
desire—sung every note of solo in the oratorio not paces. 
unsuited to her voice; although, as we have said, the gene 
effect of the work, and, we think, even that of her individual 
performance suffered in consequence. Thus, for example, we 
never remember witnessing so little effect produced in the great 
scene at the close of the first part, in which the Youth announces 
to the Prophet that his prayer is answered, and that the three 
peer drought are at an end. The few words and notes uttered 

y the Youth are just such as a great singer will always know 
how to make much of. Whether Madame Goldschmidt tried to 
make too much of them (for repose is not her strongest point), 
or whether our sympathies had der the moment been taxed to the 
utmost in the foregoing scene between the Widow and Elijah, we 
know not ; but assuredly the sensations of curiosity, hope, relief, 
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and exultation, which have again and again been excited in 
that passage by far inferior artists, were altogether wanting in 
ourselves, and, if we mistake not, in the audience. 

It is, however, in the second part of the Oratorio that the 
powers of the principal soprano are most severely taxed, and that 
those of Madame Goldschmidt were displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The first air, or rather scene, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” de- 
mands an amount of physical force which few vocalists are able 
to bring to bear even on a single phrase, and which can only be 
exercised continuously during a long movement by artists 
endowed with very exceptional powers, developed by still more 
exceptional training. So, again, in respect to the first part of the 
quartet and chorus, “ Holy, Holy!” Without an organ large 
jn volume and bright in quality, and a method of delivery which 
banishes from the auditor’s mind all thought of effort or fatigue 
on the part of the singer, the movement may be presented in a 
fashion, but will not realize the conception of the composer. In 
both of these movements, Madame Goldschmidt carries executive 
art to its utmost limit, if, indeed, she does not touch the confines 
of that remoter region which is peopled with those who have 
manifested genius in its highest form—the inventors in art, the 
poets, whether of language, form, colour, or sound. 

Our musical readers need not be told that the soprano in 
Elijah is not the only, nor even the principal part. The chief 
personage is assuredly the central figure in the succession of 

ictures presented by the libretto. And besides the principal 
lon, the Oratorio requires a second Soprano, two Contraltos, two 
Tenors, and a second Bass. The music of the Prophet was 
assigned to Mr. Hamilton Braham, the third of the second gene- 
ration of that name who has attempted the career of the great 
artist to whom as yet it owes all its celebrity. Mr. Hamilton 
Braham has a powerful voice, singularly equa/, and not unpleasing 
in quality ; in fact, nature has done a good deal for him—more, 
indeed, than for many a good and useful artist we could name 
But Nature, though she can give a voice, cannot make a singer. 
It is fair, however, to say that Mr. Hamilton Braham appeared 
to have studied his music carefully, that he delivered the notes 
of his part correctly, and enunciated the words with remarkable 
clearness. 

The principal tenor part was assigned to Mr. Lockey, its 
igiaiaalt representative, whose performance of it is too well 
known to demand criticism. For the same reason, we might 
deem it unnecessary to notice the singing of Miss Dolby, were it 

sible to be silent on anything so admirable simply because 
it is not new to us. Miss Dolby, though not so peculiarly gifted 
as Madame Goldschmidt, is hardly a less artist. 
The refinement and vigour of her performance on Monday 
deserve especial mention, as having extorted enthusiastic applause 
and an encore from an audience whose minds were already pos- 
sessed and preoccupied by a single exclusive idea. 

The Chorus acquitted themselves much as in The Creation— 
or, rather (the music being much more difficult), considerably 
worse. In the first part of the chorus, ‘‘ Behold, God the Lord 
passeth by,” the utmost efforts of the conductor were altogether 
powerless to keep up their pace with that of the instruments, or 
even to keep them, as a body, together at all. The movement 
presented a perfect example of what, in orchestral slang, is 
called a see-saw. Not until the latter portion of that chorus, 
where the voice-parts are in simple counterpoint, was it possible 
to detect by the ear what particular part of any particular bar 
was going on at any given moment. 

We are glad to be able to record a great improvement on the 
first performance, in the orchestra; meaning, by improvement, 
the substitution of a great many good for a great many bad 
players. It would appear, indeed, that a better band was 
wanting to The Creation, not for lack of the will, but of the 
way, to obtain it—so many are the calls made just now on our 
best instrumentalists. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON.* 


- one way or another, Sir Archibald Alison contrives to be 
a good deal before the public. What with a History of 
Europe from 1789 to 1815, a ditto from 1815 to 1852, a Life 
of Marlborough, four or five volumes of Miscellaneous Essays, 
and “ laborious professional avocations”—which would seem, 
however, to have considerable “ intervals,” inasmuch as they 
admit of the composition of such light reading as we have referred 
to—Sir Archibald, one would suppose, must find enough to do. 
But such is hardly his own opinion. Wherever Scotchmen con- 
gregate, Sir Archibald comes down, a Deus ex machind, a demi- 
god with a return ticket, to deliver his judgment upon all things 
and persons, military and political. Within the last few months, 
besides a considerable amount of oratory, he has published the 
fourth volume of his History of Europe, No. 2, and has completed 
the publication of a railway edition, in weekly numbers, of his 
History of Europe, No 1. As it is upon the latter of these 
works that his reputation principally depends, we propose to 


* History of Eu ee the commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the ourbons in 1815. R. Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
F.RS.E, Ninth Edition, 11 yols. Blackw 1853-55. 


confine our present remarks to it, or rather to that } o-tion of it 
upon which those who do not profess to understand all arts and 
sciences can express an opinion. We can only say that if, when 
Sir Archibald writes upon tactics, he is as hasty, as inaccurate, 
and as illogical as he is when he writes about politics and litera- 
ture, he ill deserves the reputation he has acquired as a military 
historian. 

The mass of materials collected, and of books quoted by Sir 
Archibald is so great that it would be ed impossible, within 
our present limits, to attempt any kind of examination of any 
considerable part of them. Observing, therefore, that he has 
given the fullest facilities for the verification of his statements, 
and that hastiness and inaccuracy are the worst charges which can 
be brought against him, we must say that there are so man 
mistakes and contradictions apparent on the face of his boo 
that we cannot but feel very great doubts as to his substantial 
accuracy in more important matters. 

In vol. i. p. 101, note, occurs a translation of Lacretelle’s 
account of Damien’s execution which ends thus—“ and finally he 
was broken on the wheel.” Lacretelle’s words are—*‘ enfin on 
Uecartela.” If Sir Archibald did not know that “ecarteler” 
meant “to quarter,” he might have remembered “ Luke’s iron 
crown, and Damien’s bed of steel.” In vol. ii. p. 125, it is said that 
William Pitt was born “on the 28th May, 1759.” In p. 126, he 
is spoken of as being “a young man of six and twenty” in 
January 1784. At p. 127 of the same volume, we are told that 
Burke’s “early proficiency in learning was not remarkable.” 
Two sentences further on, it appears that he was sent to school 
at thirteen, where “ his great powers soon developed themselves.” 
Again, Sir Archibald says of the same great man, that whereas he 
was in the early part of his career distinguished for strength of 
judgment and memory, “ it was not till late in life that his ima- 
gination shone forth with such lustre, a peculiarity common to 
him with Milton, Shakspeare, Bacon, and many other of the 
greatest poets and orators that ever existed.” The thought is 
adopted (without acknowledgment) from a well-known passage 
in Mr. Macaulay’s Hssay on Bacon, but Mr. Macaulay confined 
the parallel to Burke and Bacon. Sir Archibald has added 
Milton, Shakspeare, and the “many others,” by way of a flourish. 
If he wrote less at random, he would remember that Lycidas 
is almost entirely composed of imagery, and that the most ex- 
quisite creations of Shakspeare’s imagination—Ariel and Caliban 
—are to be found in one of his earliest plays. 

Sir Archibald has rather a turn for this kind of quasi plagia- 
rism. Having in his mind Tindal’s well-known description of 
Lord Chatham’s oratory (quoted by Mr. Macaulay), as being 
“less diffuse than Cicero, more ornamented than Demosthenes,” 
he tries his hand upon Montesquieu in the same manner, and 
describes (i. p. 75) his style as “‘ less eloquent and ornate than 
the first of these Roman writers” (Cicero), ‘‘ less condensed and 
caustic than the last” (Tacitus). It would have been well if Sir 
Archibald had remembered Mr. Macaulay’s criticism as well as his 
quotation :—‘* The vogue which this unmeaning phrase has ob- 
tained, may serve to show in how slovenly a way most people are 
content to think. It would be no very flattering compliment to a 
man’s figure to say that he was shorter than the giant O’Brien, 
and taller than the Polish Count, thinner than Daniel Lambert, 
fatter than the Anatomie Vivante.” In vol. ii., p. 122, occurs a 
paragraph, to which the reference in the Index is, ** Slumber of the 
national mind of England during the 18th century.” Considering 
that in this century there lived and died, amongst others, Addison, 
Swift, Pope, Bolinbroke, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Butler, Hume, 
Reid, Mansfield, Thurlow, Johnson, Gibbon, Robertson, Burke, 
Chatham, Pitt, Henry and Charles Fox, Brindley, Arkwright, 
Watt, and John Hunter, this statement is surprising enough. But 
this is not all. It appears that during “ the greater part of the 
18th century, England slumbered on, contented, prosperous, and 
for the most part inglorious.” Did Sir Archibald never hear of 
the establishment of the Indian empire, the conquest of Canada, 
the settlement of North America, the consolidation of the 
Revolution Government in spite of two unsuccessful rebellions, 
the great Parliamentary struggles which overthrew Walpole, 
and those which were excited by the arrest of Wilkes, the 
battle of Fontenoy, and the declaration of American indepen- 
dence? The negative of this question is supported by the cir- 
cumstance that he goes on to assert that “ the administration of 
Chatham and the victories of Frederick alone cast a fleeting 
lustre over the general monotony of the period.” On the other 
hand, he mentions the victories of Rodney, the defence of 
Gibraltar, and the blockade of Plymouth, in the preceding page. 
The fact appears to be, that on that particular occasion Sir 
Archibald wanted to make a moral reflection about “the 
erroneous views of philosophers on the tendency of human 
affairs,” to which he considered the paradox we have quoted to 
be essential; and he consequently ventured on it, though it 
was not only absurd on the face of it, but was contradicted by 
the page before. 

The truth is, Sir A. Alison's style is the necessary result 
of the fundamental fault of his history. It was, he informs us, 
“the recreation of many years during the intervals of laborious 
professional avocations.” It bears every trace of its origin. To 
write the History of Europe from 1789 to 1815 would employ, 
not the leisure moments of one man, but the united labours of 
ove. His book contains, as it at present stands, sketches of 
the history, geography, and social position of England, France, 
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Austria, Prussia, Russia, Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the United States of America. It comprises a 
detailed account of all the wars which occurred between the 
European nations during the period in question, besides Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s Indian campaigns. It gives the whole history 
of the internal government and policy of the principal nations con- 
cerned. It discusses the doctrines of some of the most remark- 
able writers of France. It glances at all sorts of subjects con- 
nected with the literary and moral condition of England. It 
aims at being a standard book upon tactics. In short, there is 
hardly a subject on which Sir A. Alison has not held a sort of 
amateur commission of oyer and terminer “in the intervals of 
laborious professional avocations.” It is not given to any man 
to be, par parenthese, a Thucydides, a Tacitus, a Guizot, a 
Hallam, and a Jomini, all in one; and if he is determined to aim 
at this impossibility, he must wield a pen far more ready than 
impressive. 

Accordingly we find that Sir Archibald writes a style which, 
whilst it has the great merits of clearness and vivacity, often ina 
remarkable degree, is extremely slipshod, incorrect, and slovenly. 
Tt abounds with strings of epithets, such as “the blood of the 
brave and persevering Romans, of the simple and honest Saxons, 
of the ruthless an rapacious Danes, and of the chivalrous 
and haughty Normans.’—(ii. 112.) Next to double-barreled 
epithets, Sir Archibald’s greatest predilection is for classical 
quotations and translations. With the second book of the 
Aineid and other stock Latin he gets on pretty well ; but if there 
is the slightest involution or delicacy in a sentence, he invari- 
ably misses it. In vol. i. p. 3, we have, “ Non modo priores 
civitatis, quibus claritudo sua obsequiis protegenda erat, sed 
omnes consulares, &c., certatim exsurgerent foedaque et nimia 
censerent.” The second clause is translated, “ to whom their 
lustre should have proved a shield,” instead of, “who had 
to protect their dignity by obsequiousness.” How “ obsequiis 
protegenda” could mean “ prove a shield,” is as inconceivable as 
the sense of the remark would be if it did. ‘ Certatim exsur- 
gerent fwedaque et nimia censerent,” is paraphrased by the un- 
meaning ‘‘ vied with each other in base and Reena actions.” 
The technical meaning of “ censerent” is completely lost ; 
“ nimia,” we suppose, stands for “ disgraceful.” If the word had 
had that meaning, Tacitus would hardly have coupled it with an 
adjective denoting ‘ base.” 

* p. 6 we are informed that modcrixy is the Greek for “a 

olitical body.” At p. 160, Calonne’s “ if possible, it is done, 
if imvossible, it shall be done,” drew forth, in former editions, 
the following note, ‘“* Vulcan is represented by Homer as using 
the same flattery to Thetis— 
dc Suvapae redéoar ye wae de 
So that Sir Archibald considered that it was the same thing to 
say, ‘ I will do it if I can, and I will do it if I cannot.” In the 
resent edition, Pope’s translation is substituted for the Greek, 
ut Sir Archibald does not see that the note contradicts the text. 

But our quarrel with Sir Archibald goes far deeper than mere 
inaccuracy of style, of statement, or of scholarship. He writes 
throughout in an ungenerous, and we will add, in an unphilo- 
sophical and unchristian spirit. His whole conception of the 
French Revolution is narrow and weak in the extreme. We 
may illustrate this by a juxtaposition of some of Sir Archibald’s 
dicta with the corresponding reflections of Carlyle. The following 
is Sir Archibald’s criticism on the French peasantry for their 
conduct towards the noblesse. It is characteristically summed 
up in a marginal note —“ Sins of the peasantry and people” 
(i. 314). After mentioning the slight resistance made by the 
monarchy to the revolution, he proceeds :— 

Everything, therefore, called for humanity and moderation in the use of 
victory. Never had so few deaths required to be avenged. Yet the people 
generally evinced the most savage and malignant spirit, and assailed the 
unresisting landlords with a degree of barbarity of which history has preserved 
few examples. It was no excuse for these hideous atrocities that they were 
avenging centuries of oppression, and rising against the chains of feudalslavery. 
It belongs to God alone, and his inscrutable wisdom, to visit the sins of the 
Sathers upon the children. The French were unfit for liberty, and unworthy 
of that blessing, for they had not yet laid the corner-stone of the structure, in 
learning to be just. 

Tt is most true that the inscrutable wisdom of God alone can 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children ; but it is also true 
that the same wisdom alone can always apportion existin 
grievances between the fathers and the children. How muc 
wiser are such words as these :— 

Fancy, then, some five full-grown millions of gaunt figures, with their 
haggard faces, starting up to ask virtually this question, “ How have ye 
treated us; how have ye taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for 

ou?” The answer can be read in flames over the nightly summer sky. 
“This is the feeding and leading we have had of you. Emptiness of pocket, 
of stomach, of head and of heart. Behold, there is nothing in us; nothing 
but what Nature gives her wild children of the desert—ferocity and appetite 
strength grounded on hunger.” 

“Tt was thought,” says Young, “the people from hunger 
would revolt, and we see they have done it. ..... . Ferocity, 
atrocity, hunger, and revenge” did “such work as we can imagine.” 
“ Judge not, that ye es Ayr be judged,” said a wiser than either 
of these writers. Which of the two best obeys the precept— 
he who states the fact, but does not presume to allot the guilt, 
or he who curses the French through many volumes, and deter- 
mines, in several successive paragraphs, “who did wrong at this 
stage of the Revolution” P 


With all his indignation, we cannot find that Sir Archibald 
has any particular principles, except hatred of “ revolution 
assions.” He rages at them on every possible occasion. e 
ve the most wonderful exposition of his principles upon this 
subject in vol. i. 207—9. ‘A Revolution,” he says, “is the 
result of a diseased state of the national mind” (the italics are 
his own). It arises from a spirit ‘‘ wholly distinct from the love 
of freedom.” ‘ Hypocrisy is the invariable characteristic of the 
Revolutionary principle.” It is “ characterized” always “by a 
total and avowed irreligion.” The Revolutionist is “ ever willi 
to fall down and worship the most frightful tyranny ;” and lastly, 
the ‘“‘ springs of Revolution are to be found in” the circumstances 
which give ‘ vice an ascendancy over virtue.” 

This is meant for a description of Revolution in the abstract; 
but, in the next page, Sir Archibald is seized with an uneas 
consciousness that, though it describes pretty accurately his 
own notion of the French Revolution, it does not fit any other, 
He wishes to argue that the events which took place in France 
illustrate the truth that Revolution is always diseased, hypocri- 
tical, atheistical, and tyrannical. It suddenly occurs to him that 
it would be hard to show that the Revolution of 1688 was tyran- 
nical; that the mange or the Huguenots were atheistical; that 
the Jacquerie was hypocritical, and so on. Finding, therefore, 
that the major premiss is inconveniently large, he cuts it down 
to suit the minor. Wat Tyler’s rising was not a revolution. 
The change of dynasty in 1688 “has been erroneously” so 
“called.” Then the Puitans were not irreligious—so what is 
called the Great Rebellion was not a-revolution. The Reforma. 
tion was not a revolution. Inshort, the only revolution known to 
history apie one in Rome) was the French Revolution. When 
the major and minor coincide, the usual consequences follow ; and 
we get the identical proposition, that, as there never was any 
revolution (worth speaking of) except the French, which was 
atheistical, tyrannical, hypocritical, &c., therefore all revolutions 
are atheistical, &c. There never was any genuine Alison except 
Sir Archibald, who is an historian; therefore all the Alisons 
are historians; and therefore Sir Archibald, being an Alison, is 
an historian. Apart from the logic, there is something pitiable 
in the narrow presumption of the conclusion. ‘“ It was the coin- 
cidence”’ of “ the taille, the lettres de cachet, the privileges of the 
noblesse, and the sufferings of the peasantry,” &c., “ with a total 
disruption of the moral and religious bulwarks of society,” which 

roduced the disaster of France. ‘ Voltaire and Rousseau stand 
forth as the real authors of the Revolution; for it was they who 
tainted the mind, in both its assailants and defenders, with the 
fatal gangrene of individual selfishness.” Sir Archibald does 
not eee that he might as well say that it was the coincidence of 
a broken leg with pain that rendered amputation necessary, 
Wisely says Mr. Carlyle, on the same theme, “To gauge and 
measure this immeasurable thing, and what is called account 
for it, and reduce it to a dead logic-formula, attempt not. 
Much less shalt thou shriek thyself hoarse cursing it, for that 
to all needful lengths has been already done.” 

It is not only in respect of France, however, that Sir Archibald’s 
self-sufficient verbosity is a grief to the spirit. His English 

olitics are just as bad. For example, in vol ix. p. 288, we 

ave a wonderful jeremiad over the Sinking Fund. The grd 
March, 1813, was, it seems, “‘one of the most disastrous days 
ever known in England,” for on that day we first began to break 
in upon the system. After praising the Sinking Fund, however, 
through many volumes, in the most persevering manner, Sir 
Archibald at last finds out that it was, perhaps, a little unwise to 

ay our debts with borrowed money, especially when we 
Meal at 54 or 6 per cent. to liquidate ebts contracted at 
a lower interest. With characteristic versatility, he changes his 

round as soon as the thought crosses his mind. It was not, he 
intimates (p. 289), giving up the Sinking Fund, but giving up 
the extra taxes which supported it, which did the mischief. 
answer is obvious—that it was not the Sinking Fund, but the 
surplus revenue, that did any good. In fact, the Sinking Fund 
was not, and could not be, anything but a particular way of apply- 
ing the surplus revenue ; and during a time of deficit it was not 
po: useless, but cost large sums in management. Yet Sir 
Archibald has the naiveté to say, “If a man adopts a regimen 
which improves and ensures his health at ordinary times, we 
never think of condemning it because he accidentally takes the 
typhus fever, and during its continuance the good effects of the 
system are overlooked.” Ifa man improved his digestion, when 
in health, by walking round any Park every morning before 
breakfast, we suppose that if he took a fever, Sir Archibald 
would advise him to keep up the habit by getting an 
expensive invalid carriage so contrived as to take him over 
his accustomed round without his being aware of it. 
In estimating the policy of repealing the Sinking Fund 
taxation on the return of peace, Sir Archibald never takes into 
account the increase of the material resources of the country, by 
the diminution of imposts. He seems to think that if a person, 
having a mortgaged estate, and paying interest at 4 per cent., 
were to receive a legacy, and to invest it at 6 per cent., instead 
of paying off his debt, he would be as much a loser as if he 
threw the money into the sea. 

If the peculiar Scotch doggedness and perversity which never 
will be convinced or comforted—which persists in considering 
England a ruined nation, and takes a gloomy pleasure in 
contemplation of “the corner-stone of revolution, general cor- 
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ruption” —were relieved by Scotch humour or shrewdness, we 
should have more patience with Sir Archibald; but he has little 
appreciation either of the picturesque or of the ludicrous. Com- 

the following descriptions of the scene of ‘Oh, Richard! 
oh,mon Roi!” 

This is Sir Archibald’s :— 

At these sounds the transports of the moment overcame restraint; the 
officers drew their swords and scaled the boxes, where they were received with 
enthusiam by the ladies of the court, and decorated with white cockades by 
fair hands trembling with agitation. 

And this is Mr. Carlyle’s :— 

Could feather-headed young ensigns do other than, by white Bourbon 
cockades, handed them from fair fingers, by waving of swords drawn to pledge 
the Queen’s health, by trampling on national cockades, by sealing the boxes 
whence intrusive murmurs may come; by vociferation, tripudiation, sound, 

, and distraction within doors and without—testify what tempest-tost 
state of vacuity they are in? Till apes ae ae and tripudiation do their work, 
and all lie silent, horizontal, passively slumbering with meed-of-battle dreams. 


The following character of the Abbé Maury is by Sir Archi- 

A vivid imagination, a memory richly stored with the imagery of the East, 
a happy power of a) plying the sublime language of Scripture, great facility 
of elocution, &c. is speeches recalled those sublime instances of ancient 

- heroism when the inspired prophets poured forth in burning strains against 
a blind generation thirsting for their blood, the awful denunciation of wrath 
to come. 

The same personage is thus depicted by Mr. Carlyle :— 

Mark, also, the Abbé Maury: his broad bold face, mouth accurately 

rimmed ; full eyes that ray out intelligence, falsehood, the sort of sophistry 
which is astonished F oy should find it sophistical. Skilfullest vamper up of 
rotten leather to make it look like new; always a rising man. Thou shalt 
have a cardinal’s hat and plush and glory; but, alas! also, in the long run, 
mere oblivion like the rest of us, and six feet of earth! What boots it 
vamping rotten leather on these terms ? 

Sir Archibald sketches Robespierre thus :— 

Robespierre was a great, nay, in some respects he was a good man; but he 
was a sanguinary bigot, a merciless fanatic. His talents were of the very 
highest order; his eloquence was condensed, his reasoning powerful, his 
intellect cool, his sagacity great, his poem unconquerable [how all 
this reads like the newspaper puffs of the last new novel!]. He adhered 
steadily to principle, and constantly appealed to it. . . . He was the incarna- 
tion ofa principle, the touchstone of a system; that principle was the natural 
innocence of man—that system to do evil that good may come of it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Carlyle says :— 

If Mirabeau is the greatest, who of these six hundred may be the meanest ? 
Shall we say that anxious, slight, ineffectual man, under thirty, in spectacles; 
his eye (were the glasses off) troubled, careful, with upturned face snufling 
dimly the uncertain future time; complexion of a multiplex atrabiliar colour, 
the final shade of which may be the pale sea-green. With a strict, painful 
mind, an understanding small, but clear and ready, he grew in favour with 
official persons, who could foresee in him an excellent man of business, 
happily quite free from genius. 

After all, in our days there are histories for women, for 
children, and for all sorts and conditions of men. And Sir 
Archibald writes for the majority. It would be ill-natured 
to deny him very great merits. He vies with Mr. Dickens 
in popularity, and we do not wonder at it. Much no doubt is 
due to the surpassing interest of the story, but a great deal is 
owing to the qualities of the writer. Though hasty and incor- 
rect, his style is full of life, energy, and spirit. You see that his 
book is a labour of love, and he careers over all sorts of subjects 
with a cheerful gloominess and a complacent despondency which 
are by no means unpleasant condiments to a not very fastidious 
appetite. In describing the decline, and foreseeing the fall of 
his country, Sir Archibald is not inaccessible to the consolations 
which may be supposed to solace a cheerful undertaker as he 
looks on at a magnificent funeral. It is impossible not to feel 
kindly towards a man who so thoroughly enjoys himself. If he 
would have his hobby better broken-in and more carefully 
groomed, no one need desire a better animel. If his twenty 
volumes were cut down into some five or six, the rush and riot 
of life which now leads him into a thousand mistakes and inac- 
curacies would impart to his style a force which would raise him 
toa high rank amongst historians. As it is, he is not to be 
taxed with any of the graver historical sins. He is honest, im- 
partial, and truthful, Cee inaveurate and illogical. His 
superiority to the herd of book-maxers, who are the plague of 
the day, is far more marked than his inferiority to the great 

torians who are its glory. 


HUDIBRAS# 


i name of Samuel Butler has, perhaps, been more fre- 
quently employed than any other to illustrate the ingratitude 
of the world in general, and o 
sympathetic line— 

How Butler's faith and service were returned, 
and Wesley's epigram apropos of the marble monument: 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone, 
are familiar to us all. That he died in poverty, though not in 
absolute want, like the unhappy author of Venice Preserved, 
appears certain. Of his life nothing is known beyond a few 
isolated facts, which throw no light on his character. We are 
therefore unable to judge how far his misfortunes are attributable 
to misconduct or unthriftiness on his own part. There is a story 


kings in particular. Poor Otway's 


* Poetical Works of Samuel Butler, Edited Robert Beli, 3 
London : W. wad 1855. 


that Charles the Second gave him an order on the treasury 
for 3000/., but that some government clerk struck off the right- 
hand cipher—a theft which decimated the donation, without en- 
riching the perpetrator. We hope that there is some truth in 
the main point, viz., that the poet did taste the Royal bounty, 
though Mr. Bell doubts it whence, As the King used to 
carry Hudibras in his pocket along with the rolls wherewith he 
fed his ducks in St. James’s-park and the tenants of the aviary 
in Birdeage-walk, surely it must have occurred to him to throw 
afew crumbs to that rara avis, the poet, whose shrewd jests and 
ever-ready rhymes appear to have tickled his fancy quite as 
much as the “quack, quack” and “twitter-twitter” of his 
feathered favourites. Butler seems to have had many other 
patrons during his life. They are all charged by his biographers 
with hard-heartedness and cruel neglect for allowing him to die 
in poverty. Indeed, the hard cold patron is a favourite theme of 
abuse with literati :— 
Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail. 

Yet think also that the Patron, if we could hear his story, 
would have a list of grievances per contra against “the scholar.” 
The latter has it all his own way with posterity. 

At all events, if Hudibras’s merits failed in procuring their due 
reward in the substantial form of pudding, they certainly re- 
ceived, without delay and without stint, their full meed of praise. 
The first part, published at the close of 1662, had the honour, as 
we have said, of being thumbed and quoted by the king himself. 
The lieges were of the royal mind. The book rapidly attained 
a popularity at that time unprecedented, and only paralleled 
since by the Pickwick Papers, and Mr. Macaulay's History. 
And no wonder. In daring satire, unflagging gaiety, and prodigal 
wit, Hudibras was, and is, without a rival. In his narrative 

wer, and in the apparent insouciance with which he dashes off 

is octosyllables, finding, as it were, ready made, the most as- 
tounding and mirth-provoking rhymes, Butler has had only one 
imitator worthy to be named with him—the author of the In- 
goldsby Legends. Besides these intrinsic merits, the poem had 
the advantage of being produced in the very nick of time. It 
exactly jumped with the national humour. It was the most per- 
fect expression of anti-puritanical reaction—insolent, boisterous, 
triumphant. England had not yet sobered down from the satur- 
naha of the Restoration. Men were still under the influence of 
blazing bonfires, butts of ale, loyal songs, loyal toasts, “ The 
King, God bless him—three times three—one cheer more— 
down with the Rump.” “ Down with the Rump” is the moral 
of Hudibras, 

As in the case of Don Quixote, ever so many imitators— 
servum pecus—had the impudence to put forth continuations ; and 
Butler, like Cervantes, was compelled, in self-defence, to produce 
a second part, which was completed in less than ayear. A third 
followed fifteen years afterwards, but in it we look in vain 
for the verve and vigour of the two former. Butler's first and 
second parts are as much superior to his third as that in its 
turn is superior to the fourth part, given to the world, two years 
after Butler's death, by T. D.—that is, Tom D’Urfey—in imita- 
tion, as he says, of the ‘eternally flourishing” poet. We trust 
that neither Mr. Bell nor any other editor will dream of reprint- 
ing the works of the last named worthy. Let Tom D'Urfey 
and the rest of the Caroline witlings and poetasters rest in the 
oblivious dust which is the fitting cemetery of affected sentiment 
and dull obscenity. 

Butler is a man of a very different stamp. His language is 
often gross, and sometimes profane, reflecting the temper of the 
age in which he lived, but he is never filthy, never unmanly. 
Accordingly, public opinion, which is always right in the long 
run, has selected him from among his would-be comic contem 
raries, and assigned him a high place in the list of English 
classics. Few poems have had so much influence upon our 
language, and have so moulded our thoughts, as this of Hudibras. 
Numbers of those “jewels five words long,” which sparkle in our 
common speech, are dug from this mine. Over the mahogany 
and round the fire we talk Hudibras without knowing it. 

If we measure popularity by the number of editions, it is, per- 
haps, the most popular poem in the language. Butler himself 
published the first two parts with annotations, which were fre- 
quently reprinted. In 1764, Zacchary Grey, a diligent antiquary, 
gave to the world a more elaborate commentary. In 1793,appe 
an edition in three volumes, 4to, by Dr. Nash, one of the most 
splendid books, typographically speaking, ever published. The 
paper, printing, plates, and margin, are magnificent; and the 
notes, though somewhat pedantic, are full, elaborate, written in 
a kindly spirit, and on the whole not unworthy of their environ- 
ment. This edition, now grown rare and recherché, was re- 
printed by Murray, in 8vo, in 1835. Pickering’s Hudibras 
appeared in the same year. All collective editions of English 

ets agree in including Hudibras. The labours of former men 
eave a modern editor little else than to abridge and _ select. 
This is what Mr. Bell has done, with his usual skill and discern- 
ment. Nash, in icular, seems to have furnished the basis 
of his edition. r. Bell has, however, taken a step in advance 
of his prototype, and “ cleared the text of obsolete orthography,” 
which, in a book intended for popular use, is a er change. 
We wish that he had gone further in the same direction, and left 
out the apostrophes, which perplex the sense more than they help 
the metre. For instance, why should we be printed w’, his 's, to 
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t’, and had’ad? We wish, too, that Mr. Bell had followed Dr. 
Nash in numbering the lines, for convenience of reference. And 
now that we are finding fault, let us note that the couplet-— 

’Tis sung there is a valiant Mamaluke 

In foreign land yclept ———— 
is not, as stated in vol. i. p. 15, in a different metre from the rest 
of the poem. The lines are octosyllabic, not decasyllabic, and 
the chasm is to be filled, not by the words “ Sir Samuel Luke,” 
but by “Sir Sammy Luke,” there being a triple rhyme at the 
end, as in the famous couplet-— 


There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Ross over. 


Tn vol. i. p. 87, Mr. Bell copies a mistake of Nash, to the 
effect that ‘the augurs of old, in their divinations, turned their 
faces to the East.” They really turned them to the South. In 
vol. iii. p. 17, he says, apropos of “tubes” and “ magnitudes,” 
that Butler rarely commits a false rhyme. False rhymes occur 
perpetually, however, in his works—such as “ nature, water,” 
“these, peace,” “naval, malleable,” “ method, sheathed.” In 
vol. i. p. 103, line 5, ** Botcher’s” should be “ Botchers.” 

Tt is on the 3rd volume, which contains Butler’s minor grace 
that Mr. Bell’s editorial care has been most required and most 
bestowed. We agree with him and Warburton, that these 

oems do not satisfy the expectations raised by the wit and 
5 ee of Hudibras. It appears to us that the best work of 
Butler, next to Hudibras, is the prose collection of Characters 
after the manner of Theophrastus and La Bruyere. Of course, 
the republication of that work does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Bell’s series, but it contains many passages which might be 
cited in illustration of the poems. For example, the Ode on an 
Hypocritical Nonconformist is merely a paraphrase of one of the 
Characters under the same title. 

On the whole, we regard this edition of Butler’s Poems as one 
of the best works in the very useful series which Mr. Bell is 
editing, with generally sound judgment and ever unwearied 
diligence ; and we sincerely congratulate him on the result of his 
efforts to render the author of Z/udibras more familiarly and in- 
telligently known to the great mass of English readers. 


MANUEL DE L’HOMME ET DE LA FEMME COMME IL FAUT* 


6 DF la conversation, et le savoir-vivre sont les 

trois vertus théologales des gens du monde.” Such is 
the aphorism which M. de Marennes has chosen for the text of 
his Manuel de l Homme et de la Femme comme il faut ; and the 
commentary which he has given us upon it is admirable. There 
are few things more diflicult of definition than the first-named 
of these three so-called theological virtues—elegance ; but there 
are few persons who, by nature and education, will be found 
more capable of understanding and teaching us the esthetics of 
the matter thana Frenchman. In order to dispel the cloudiness 
which veils from our English eyes a distinct perception of the 
nature of this mysterious attribute of people comme il faut, we 
— to give our readers an abstract of M. de Marennes’s 
theory. 

| according to our author, has its seat in the manners— 
in the way, for example, in which a native of Buenos Ayres smokes 
a cigarita, or in which a lady of the “ premier arrondissement” 
of Paris handies a fan. Its cause is to be sought in the cha- 
racter; for, in the absence of distinguishing traits, or of a certain 
style belonging to the individual, there can be no elegance. Thus 
a child is never elegant, because he has no style of his own—he is 
simply graceful. Those who have taste without elegance are 
persons of no individuality of character; they may be able to give 
good advice to others on the choice of a colour, or the style of a 
dress, but they are incapable of applying their knowledge for their 
own use. In former times, society was separated into distinct 
classes, each of which had its own individual stamp; and thence 
arose what M. de Marennes terms “ relative elegance.” At the 
present day, “we have changed all that’ —confusion reigns 
paramount amongst us. And one symbol of this state of things 
may be seen in the invention of the paletot—a garment which 
has been universally adopted, in spite of its being made for 
no one in particular, and fitting everybody ill. Relative ele- 

ance having thus become almost impossible in our times, abso- 
ute elegance is all we have left. It may more properly be 
termed the ideal of elegance, and it is subjected to inflexible 
conditions—those conditions being, the doctrines of proportion, 
grace, and suppleness, in the movements of the body; and as 
regards moral characteristics, benevolence, simplicity, delicacy, 
magnificence, and that untranslatable “ savoir-vivre,” the essence 
of which is forgetfulness of self. If we wish to seek for the 
realization of this ideal elegance, we shall be most likely to find 
it ina lady belonging to the highest class of society, who has 
received the early part of her education in England, and com- 
pleted it in France. 

M. de Marennes further defines elegance to consist in a careful 
choice of ideas for subjects of conversation, and, as regards 
manners, in employing the exact shade of expression or gesture 
which suflices to convey our meaning, and no more. ‘ Mouvoir 
toujours,” says M. de Balzac, “c’est comme parler toujours ;” 


* Manuel de V Homme et de la Femme comme il faut. Par M. le Vicomte 
Marennes. Paris: Librarie Nouvelle, Boulevard des Italiens, 1855. 


and it has been well remarked, that “ silence is the repose of the 
body.” If alady has any pretensions to elegance she will not 
walk quickly, or speak loudly, or much; and when she 
laughs, it will not be immoderately. She will also control the 
play of her features, and never allow herself to be violently ex. 
cited by either joy or sorrow. 

Dress is the next thing which M. de Marennes takes into con. 
sideration. He begins by observing that amongst the nations of 
antiquity it was looked upon as one of the fine arts—its principles 
were laid down, and its influence rightly appreciated. In fact, 
it is very evident that if it be one of the aims of the fine arts 
to produce varied impressions upon the mind, the costume, or de- 
coration of the human body, cannot be omitted from the classifi. 
eation. If we consider the matter for a moment, we shall per. 
ceive what power it has of expressing sentiment, feeling, and 
disposition, so that, given a man’s style of dress, we shall be able 
to form a very good guess at his character. It matters little, as 
in the case of black constituting a symbol of mourning, that 
many of our ideas about dress are purely conventional ; it is suf- 
ficient that they should be generally received, in order to raise 
costume into a kind of mathematical science, in which each detail 
has its expression and fixed value. Elegance in costume consists 
mainly in the intimate and harmonious connexion which ought 
to po Bow between the individual and his style of dress. M, 
de Marennes gives an illustration of the carrying out of this 
principle, which we will extract just as it stands, not doubt- 
ing but that it will instruct, as well as amuse, our readers :— 


I was acquainted with a milliner at Paris who had profoundly studied 
her art, and had discovered, without however being conscious how she had 
found it out, that elegance is the twin sister of character. In order to 
know whether a certain colour or a particular style suited such or such a 
person, she never made them try on her fashions; she simply asked questions, 
and according to the nature of the replies, or rather hints, which she received, 
she was enabled to arrive at results the justice of which was incontestable. 

One day I called on her with a friend of mine who wished to purchase a cap 
for his mother and a bonnet for his sister, both of whom were staying at 
Baden Baden for the waters. 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me, Sir, your mother’s age?” she 
said to my friend, in a tone of the most exquisite politeness. 

“Just turned fifty,” was the reply. 

* Does she go much into society ?” 

* On the contrary, she leads a very retired life.” 

* Does she spend much time at her devotions ?” 

“Some hours every day.” 

* © What is the shape of her face ?” 

Oval.” 

* And the colour of her eyes ?” 

Bluish grey.” 

Her nose ?” 

Aquiline.” 

“Thank you. That will do.’ Then the milliner oe a bell, which was 
answered by a middle-aged woman, to whom she said, “ Bring me the cap 
marked X RC, No. 21.” 

She was obeyed. 

“ How foolish I am,” she exclaimed, “ I forgot to ask, Sir, if M. your 
father was alive ?” 

“ No, Madame.” 

“Tn that case this colour is too dark, bring me something lighter, X RD, 
No. 17,” she said to the attendant. 

“ Now, if you please, we will see about your sister. You told me, I think, 
she was eighteen ?” 

“ Not quite.” 

The milliner rang another bell, and this time a young person, very prettily 
attired, answered the summons. 

“ Permit me to ask you an important question, Sir; is your sister pretty ?” 

“She is considered so.” 

“Ts she a musician? 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“What is the colour of her hair *” 

“ Auburn.” 

“ Does she dance ?” 

“She is exceedingly fond of dancing.” 

“Thank you, that is enough.” 

Then she made a sign to the young person, who went out of the room, and 
soon returned with a most becoming bonnet on her head. 

“To morrow morning,” she said, “ everything will be ready.” 

She kept her word. Never was there a more elegant or becoming cap and 
bonnet seen. 


The principles of elegance, continues M. de Marennes, equally 
well apply to the furnishing of a house as to the costume of an 
individual. However enormous may be the sums expended in 
purchasing the most elegant and beautifully finished pieces of 
furniture, it must not be imagined that by these means alone 
aman can acquire a title to elegance. He will of course have 
succeeded in obtaining an elegant room in the abstract, but the 
moment he begins to do the honours of it, its prestige will 
vanish. Society at the present day abounds in examples © 
the inelegance which is the result of incompatibilities, incon- 
gruities, and almost imperceptible antitheses. One reason 
amongst a thousand for this state of things is thus stated by a 
writer quoted by M. de Marennes :— 


The distinguishing character of our epoch is the strange struggle which 
is continually going on—albeit unconsciously, in the minds of those who 
are the subjects of it—between two opposing passions, rivals in appear- 
ance, but associated in reality ; opposed in language, but deriving from the 
same origin. The first, and most imperious of the two, is that desire for 
—v which levels all kinds of pride, and the ridiculous susceptibility of 
which is beginning to degenerate into a kind of monomania; the second, 
also the most dangerous, because it is a miserable corollary of the first, is that 
desire for luxury which is the bane of all classes—luxury which is in itself 
absurd, which is a monstrous anachronism, which harmonizes with nothing 
in the present day, and seems to have no other aim but that of making more 
evident the meanness of our fortunes, the vulgarity of our habits, the coarse- 
ness of our manners, and the inconsequence of our institutions. Would you 
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like to know what our parvenus do as soon as they have amassed a large sum 


of money 
They furnish a room, 4 la Louis XV. 


Tout le siécle est la. 

Reverting to the subject of dress, M. de Marennes observes, 
that if elegance in costume, and the time we spend at our toilettes 
resulted in nothing else than in preventing us from looking old, the 
study of it ought to be attended to on that account alone. But 

at mistakes are constantly being made as to this point; for 
example, there are many ladies who imagine they make them- 
selves look younger by dressing like those who are more juvenile 
than themselves, whereas they produce a quite contrary effect. 

In the same way that elegance in individuals is associated 
with their distinguishing traits, the ideal of elegance in 
a nation is associated with its peculiar characteristics. Thus the 
English style and standard of elegance differs from that of the 
French, the Spanish from that of the German nation. But it is 
in the paletot that M. de Marennes conceives we are to seek for 
an illustration of the spirit which actuates costume everywhere 
at the present day ; and he shows how the invention of it sprang 
from the principle of equality, which has resulted in reducing 


. all costume to the same dead level, or rather has annihilated it 


altogether, as one of the fine arts :— 

Search for any decided outlines through this shapeless cloth wrapper. 
Guess, if you can, at the gentleman under this coarse and unsightly 
envelope. All your endeavours will be in vain. Is it a Hindoo, a Chinese, 
or a Tartar who is moving, walking, rolling before you? Who can tell? 

But we cannot afford space for any further abstract of this 
little manual, and we therefore refer our readers to the book 
itself for what the author has to say on elegance as con- 
nected with the two “ theological virtues” of conversation and 
savoir-vivre—assuring them that in his pages they will find a 
great deal which is suggestive, and not a little that is 
amusing. We cannot conclude without a word of commenda- 
tion on the manner in which M. de Marennes has carried out 
his principles of elegance in his getting up of his book. The 
paper is excellent, the type clear and well-formed. In addition 
to this, the price at which it is offered to the public is very 
moderate—fifty centimes in Paris, and sixty centimes “hors de 

rance.” 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA.* 


HIS little work consists of the substance of two lectures on 
Indian subjects, which their author had once intended to 
deliver to his constituents at Devonport, and of some extracts 
from a journal kept during a tour of five months in Western 
and Northern India. It contains some information, by no means 
ill-eonveyed, and likely to be popular, on the main geographical 
features, the varieties of climate, the natural and artificial pro- 
ductions, and the distinctions of dress, caste, and manners, which 
are to be met with in that remarkable peninsula. The latter 
portion of the work is mainly devoted to the incidents of travel, 
and to notices of some of the most striking cities, temples, and 
other edifices, which the traveller inspected in his tour from 
Baroda on the western coast, to the kingdom of Nepaul, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the British possessions. 

Before entering on any detailed notice of the book, it seems 
to us both allowable and necessary to consider the qualifications 
which Sir Erskine Perry brings to his task, and the facilities for 
arriving at correct information and sound views, or the reverse, 
which he may be reasonably supposed to have enjoyed. At the 
time of his promotion to the honourable post of an Indian judge, 
presiding over a Queen's Court at one of the three great presi- 
dencies of India, he had already attained a somewhat advanced 
veriod of life, and had perhaps a more comprehensive view of Eng- 
ish institutions and European politics than is ordinarily possessed 
by civil officers of the Company’s service, who proceed to India 
at the age of twenty or twenty-one. A Queen's judge, it may 
be presumed, has had the advantage of an education at the Uni- 
versity, of mixing with the many men of subtle and acute in- 
tellect who throng the English bar, and of imbibing by travel 
a varied experience of character, enlarged sympathies, and 
liberal views. With this previous training, he presides over 
a Court in which many curious cases, illustrative of the social 
prejudices and antipathies of the natives, and of the peculiar 
customs which either divide or hold together Eastern society, are 
carefully analysed and dissected by English barristers, who, 
though not versed in native dialects or characters, are familiarized, 
toa certain extent, by long practice, with much that is Oriental 
and abhorrent to Anglo-Saxon ideas. It would be curious in- 
deed if a well-educated and well-trained man, with such means 
at his disposal, did not gain some insight into the hopes, and 
fears,and aims, and daily business of Mohammedans and Hindus. 
On the other hand, a Queen's judge is almost invariably igno- 
rant of all Eastern languages whatever. ‘The evidence of native 
witnesses is conveyed to him by an interpreter—a functionary 
with whose aid, we have reason to know, not even Sir William 
Jones himself could ever dispense, when he occupied at Calcutta 
post analogous to that of Sir E. Perry at Bombay. A judge, 
moreover, has to deal generally with excited passions, offended 
Prejudice, and conned hostility. He is familiar with native 
character only under one aspect ; and to him the native appears 


* A Bird’s-Eye Vi India. By Sir Erskine P. .P., lato Chief- 
ia Sir e Perry, M.P., Chief. 


as the merciless creditor, who unrelentingly pursues the unfor- 
tunate debtor—as the cousin or brother who, in ruinous litigation 
with a near relative, is bent on dissipating a handsome patrimony— 
as the Ahab who, inthe might of wealth and the pride of ahundred 
obsequious retainers, is joining to his broad acres the humble 
vineyard of Naboth. It is creditable to Sir Erskine’s liberality 
that more than eleven years spent in adjudicating cases of this 
sort, with the additional catalogue of thefts, burglaries, and 
savage retaliations, have not imbued his mind with highly 
unfavourable impressions of public morality in the East. On 
the other hand, much of the inner and domestic life, and the 
peculiar turns of thought and speech of the Hindu, must remain 
a sealed book to a Queen’s judge in India. He can rarely 
muster Hindustani more than sufficient to order his dinner, or 
to call his coach. He has not commenced his Oriental studies at 
the lowest round of the ladder, and with that class of cases 
which brings the assistant magistrate into personal contact with the 
headmen of villages, the thrifty shopkeeper, the tenant proprietor, 
and the hard-worked agriculturist. The sudden dispute in the 
humming and crowded bazaar—the violent affray regarding the 
possession of a ficld of sugar-cane, or a crop of indigo—the 
claim to cut grass in this meadow, to catch fish in that reservoir— 
the hundred petty squabbles between neighbours and kinsmen, on 
points of social convenience or etiquette, are matters which he 
13 never called on to investigate, and which would be hopelessly 
puzzling to him, if he were. The cascs which come before a 
Queen’s judge are, in short, mostly those of large mercantile 
speculators, disappointed expectants, and defrauded buyers. 

f village life, and the agriculturist’s real position, he may be 
said to know little or nothing. 

Still, we have every sympathy with a man, who, conscious of 
the inadequate opportunities afforded by a life at the Presidency 
for gaining any real insight into what passes in the interior, 
endeavours to supply such a want by personal inquiry and fre- 
quent travel. Accordingly, we wish Sir Erskine good speed 
on his departure from Bombay at the close of November, 184 
(though the year, that preceding the Nepaul embassy to England, 
is erroneously stated in the book as 1850), and we are glad to 
find him back again at his work at the close of April, in the 
succeeding year. We must, however, warn our readers against 
the notion that this prolonged absence—this facility for gratifying 
a roving disposition—is the common lot of civilians employed in 
the service of the Company, either as magistrates, collectors, or 
judges. ‘These latter are only allowed one month in the year to 
recruit themselves. Some are never able to avail themselves of 
this annual indulgence for six and eight years together, and all 
have to procure the explicit consent of the Government before they 
can move a yard from their post or district. Even then, the 
leave is often granted with the unpleasant condition of a cur- 
tailed allowance, the deductions going to the person who performs 
the duty of the absentee. A Queen’s judge, on the other hand, 
asks no permission from Government—arranges matters with a 
brother judge whose holiday will come next year—and, bidding 
adieu to the atmosphere of a crowded court for three or four 
months at a time, disports himself on full allowances, during the 
hot or rainy season, in some sanatorium where a pure sky and 
a refreshing breeze, joined to complete relaxation, soon restore 
him, if languid, to vigour and health. 

One objection to books of this sort is obviously that they con- 
tain much of merely local or passing import. hole pages are 
here and there re up with details relative to the personal 
comforts or discomforts of the traveller—though we are bound to 
say that our author seems to have the power of “ roughing it” as 
well as the best of travellers. We are not lit with long 
complaints of scanty fare, deficient accommodation, and the 
slowness of the relays of jaded horses and tired bearers—on the 
contrary, the writing is that of a man disposed to make the best 
of everything, and to find in new scenes, in regal or sacred edifices 
of importance, and splendid glimpses of mountain scenery, a 
full compensation for the foregone comforts and luxuries of civi- 
lized life. One other objection we must make. In a bird’s-eye 
view of India, many vast questions can, of course, only be intro- 
duced to be dismissed, or, at any rate, they cannot be treated with 
anything like the fulness which their importance deserves. Such 
grave and interesting subjects as the morality of natives, and 
its supposed inferiority to English morality, the spread of edu- 
cation, the progress of Christianity under the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries, and the comparative excellence of native and British 
administration, are rather rapidly passed in review; and yet Sir 
Erskine Perry rarely shrinks from giving a decided opinion 
on any one of them. Were his views on these matters supported 

yy numerous instances, or were the characters and experience 
of the English gentlemen whom he summons as his witnesses 
fully and clearly set forth, we should have something tangible 
on which to ground our belief, or to record our dissent. But a 
hasty sketch, and an appeal to the opinions of one or two Indian 
functionaries, will suggest to an impartial and inquiring mind 
nothing but doubt. We should always recollect that many 
men, in their desire to avoid the charge of unjustly depreciating 
the natives, ran into the opposite extreme of magnifying their 
virtues ; and in their anxiety to escape from the “ idols of the 
market,” pay a blind homage to those of the “ cave.” 

It is time, however, to allude to some portions of what the judge 
saw on his pleasure cireuit. The first place of note he visited was 
Baroda, where a sovereign of the Mahratta race holds his court, 
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practically independent of the British authorities, exceptas regards 
their right of advice and remonstrance, which he never heeds. 
This Government, of which most readers must, some years back, 
have heard something in connexion with a fearful Parliamentary 
blue-book of 1000 pages, seems, and with good reason, not to have 
made a favourable impression on the mind of our traveller. The 
shows were tawdry, the fights of animals cruel, and the appear- 
ance of the chiefs who formed the “ pillars of the state,” that of 
“ stupified and besotted” men. Leaving this disreputable metro- 
polis of an ill-governed principality, the author next visited 
several of the most remarkable principalities of Rajpootana— 
a locality not often traversed, yet full of interesting remains, and 
still tenanted by a warlike, good-looking, and rather noble race 
of men. The remains are mainly those of Jain temples, often 
exquisitely designed and beautifully carved. The Rajpoots who 
boast themselves to be descended from the ancient Acnioes, 
or the caste next to the Brahmins in the old Hindu polity, are 
generally handsome and brave, with a decided antipathy for agri- 
cultural labour or useful employment, and a great fondness for 
the military profession and for field sports. The Rajpoot, we 
much fear, is deteriorating, as might be expected, in peaceful 
times; and he is unfortunately much addicted to the ruinous vice 
of eating opium. His chiefs, representing families of pure blood 
and great antiquity, are often bold riders and good shots. 
They have a great respect for the British authority, which 
has successively been presented to them in the persons of 
Colonel Sutherland, Colonel Low, and Sir Henry Lawrence— 
all men of tenderness for native prejudices, and of a chivalrous 
generosity in dealing with native princes. The chiefs are 
generally ignorant and illiterate, and may remind readers or 
travellers of the old feudal baron of the middle ages, or of Mr. 
Macaulay’s old Tory gentleman of the reign of Charles II. We 
much mistake if Sir Erskine Perry’s charge to a jury of literati 
on the character of the Rajpoot would not be very much to the 
above effect. From Rajpootana it was a natural step to Agra, 
with its fort, tombs, mosques, and unrivalled Taj Mahal, one 
of the few celebrated pieces of architecture that seems to disap- 
point no one. It is remarkable, however, that the author, in 
mentioning this splendid tomb, falls into the too common error 
of describing it as that of Nur Mahal, the Light of the Harem, 
and the favourite of the Emperor Jchangis. The Taj, as 
Oriental residents and travellers know, contains the bodies 
of Shah Jchan, the son of Jchangis and father of Aurungzebe, 
and of his queen, the Munitaza Begum, the niece, if we mistake 
not, of Nur Mahal. At Agra commenced again the region 
of more civilized life and more rapid travelling. Delhi was 
soon visited, with its puppet-king and its miles of ruins; 
and Lucknow, which came next in order, draws forth some 
extracts from a letter from Colonel Sleeman, then British 
resident in Oude, relative to the miserable state of that unhappy 
country, which are peculiarly well-timed now that the last drop 
of iniquity seems about to make the cup overflow. Most 
readers of the work we are reviewing will, we think, come to the 
conclusion that, while it is desirous that Rajpoots should be left 
as much as possible to their dreams of chivalry, and that we 
should have nothing to say, unless absolutely driven thereto, to 
further conquest or “annexation,” it is high time, on the 
other hand, that some stringent measures be forced on the 
debauched and worthless representative of royalty, whose 
missrule is gradually depopulating a province tenanted by a 
and blessed with an almost unrivalled fertility 
of soil. 

We recommend to general perusal the account of Nepaul, and 
of its able minister an Bahadur, whose visit to England has 
taught him the value of our alliance, as it has softened his natural 
indifference to shed blood. The account of Benares, though 
brief and almost unjust to a Hindu city which stands quite 
alone in our Indian possessions, may be included in the same 
remark. On the whole, we shall be glad if this work induces 
English gentlemen to visit India, and take their own 
* bird's eye view” of its affairs. We have noticed one 
error in the account of the Taj; and we must now cor- 
rect another, in the statement (p. 33) that “the plant 
producing indigo is only cultivated in Tirbut.” A more 
erroneous statement has rarely been uttered relative to a country 
whose fate it seems to be to give birth to, and to obtain credence 
for, charges the most fictitious and stories the most untrue. 
Indigo is cultivated not merely in Tirbut, but in several districts 
to its west and north-west, and in a dozen splendid districts on 
the lower Ganges, where the alluvial soil is singularly fitted for 
this kind of produce. Whole tracts in Lower Bengal, 800 miles 
from Tirbut, literally swarm with planters and factories. A 
qualification must also be given to the announcement that the 
opium poppy is grown only in Malwa, and in the “ alluvial lands 
about Patna, on the Ganges”—the fact being. that it grows in 
many other districts of the Bchar province, in Ghazipore, and 
the adjacent country, and throughout a great part of Assam. 
But with these deductions,. the book is written in a fair 
spirit. Due prominence is given (p. 94) to the “noble under- 
takings,” in the shape of public works, that have been completed 
in the last ten or twelve years—the grand trunk road, the rail- 
way, and the stupendous Ganges canal. Some remarkable 
instances of the jungle having literally disappeared before the 

lough of the Ryot and the land-tax of the British collector, are 

(tingly recorded ; and we lay down the volume with the wish 


that other travellers, should they proceed to the comparatively 
fresh field of India, would learn ee the author how to appre. 
ciate hospitality—how to find pleasure in the jungles—and ios 
to make fight of dusty conveyances and hurried meals, 


RACHAEL GRAY.* 


73 IT AVE you seen Rachael Gray yet?” is a question which 

will doubtless often be asked by the diligent frequenters 
of circulating libraries during the next fortnight or so. ‘ No— 
what is it like—do you recommend me to read it?” will be 
the answer which we may safely predict will be made. As we, 
having read Rachael Gray, may consider ourselves in a position 
to answer the question of such an inquirer, we proceed to give 
the reader the benefit of our experience. 

Rachael Gray is a story of humble life—one of those which 
are intended to be classed among “the short and simple annals 
of the poor.” Being in one volume, it may be said to be 
short, and as it contains but few incidents, it may in one sense 
be termed simple; but whether its shortness and simplicity 
be of the hind which the poet means by the terms, may 
be a question. Rachael is the daughter of a carpenter, who, 
for no other reason than that he wished to be “ alone,” for. 
sook his wife and his two daughters, and went off to America, 
whence, after having spent some time there, he returned 
to England—where, however, he still chose to live apart from 
his family. The interest of the tale turns on the affection which 
Rachael San to her father, and the way in which he repulses it, 
in spite of all her endeavours to win his affection. She is a dress. 
maker by trade, and lives in one of the London suburbs, with 
her step-mother—a hard, morose, ill-tempered, vulgar woman, 
who had once been a cook in a Prime Minister’s household—and 
with two apprentices ; one of them asickly fretful girl of sixteen— 
the other, ‘a grim stolid maiden of most uninviting aspect.” 
These are the principal characters in the book, with the exception 
of Thomas Gray, Richard Jones, the father of the fretful ap. 

rentice, and Mrs. Bedow, a cousin of Mrs. Gray’s. ae | are, 
owever, but sketches compared with the character of the 
heroine, upon whose virtues the authoress is never weary of 
dilating. She tells us that the story is founded on fact, and, 
of course, we are bound to believe a lady’s word; but as she 


‘concerns herself much more with the inner than with the out- 


ward life of her heroine, we are at a loss to conceive how she 
managed to arrive at such an intimate knowledge of it. More- 
over, it is almost impossible to beheve that a person so perfect 
as Rachael ever existed. She never errs, unless in carrying 
patience and resignation to a fault; and unfortunately, her 
very perfection, instead of commanding our admiration, makes 
us regard her as though she were but a piece of statuary, 
and prevents us from giving her that full measure of sym- 
pathy which her trials and i behaviour under them, ought 
to excite. Then the tone of the story is far too lugubrious. In 
the course of some three hundred and thirty pages, we are 
obliged to attend no less than three deathbeds, and are treated 
to so many meditations on the subject that we cannot help 
sometimes thinking of the authoress as asecond Hervey amongst 
the tombs. One of the first conditions of a novel is to be enter- 
taining; and though we do not object to its being made a 
medium of instruction also, we decidedly prefer not to have 
its moral lessons forced upon us—such teaching being only 
tolerable when it is gently insinuated into our minds, we scarcely 
know how. Miss Kavanagh apostrophizes her readers at far 
too great length, and much too frequently. Not an event occurs 
but she must use it as a point for a moral; added to which, 
she is constantly adorning her tale with passages which savour 
strongly of the philosophy of Tupper. We do not mean 
to say that we approve of purposeless writing; but as we 
are not all of us cast in the same mould—no two human beings, 
in fact, being exactly alike—we would rather be permitted to 
draw our own moral from stories; and we can assure authors 
in general that morals so sought for, and so applied, will be 
much more useful, and produce far better results, than any of 
> — and dried ones which they so obligingly place at our 
isposal. 

gain, we look in vain for any subtle analysis of feeling through- 
out the story, notwithstanding that Rachael's biographer is con- 
stantly telling us what are the subjects of her heroine’s solitary 
meditations: Moreover, when she attempts to reason, she fails, in 
common with most women, although, unluckily,sheseemis to require 
to go through some process of reasoning to enable her to arrive at 
a perception of the moral truth which she is seeking. There 
was nothing wrong in Rachael Gray setting her heart upon 
gaining her father’s affection. One so good, so pious, and with 
so well-regulated a mind as hers, would not be likely to desire 
anything inordinately ; and indeed her resignation to the will 
of Heaven is one of the most marked traits of her character. 
Yet the moral with which Miss Kavanagh concludes her 
story is, that because Rachael had set her heart on human 
love, it was not granted her. A bettcr lesson to be drawn 
from the withholding of the blessing would have been, that 
there are mysteries which we cannot fathom, and trials which are 


* Rachael Gray: A Tale founded on fact. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 
— Madelaine, Woman in France, &. &. London: Hurst and 
‘kett. 
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sent us, apparently for no other reason than to exercise our faith, 
and to prove whether, in spite of them, we can still believe and 
tithere is a want of keeping in Miss Kavanagh's characters 
which strikes us very much, when we remember that her story 

fesses to be founded on fact. It is scarcely likely that a woman so 
coarse, repulsive, and vulgar as Mrs. Gray should use such refined 
language as she does when speaking of her dead child. We can 
conceive her passionate emotion, but we do not consider the words 
in which she expresses it to be at all in harmony with her cha- 


ter. 

One of the portraits, however, gives us unmingled pleasure ; 
itis of a kind in which the authoress always excels, and we 
cannot help regretting that she ever should have turned away from 
La Belle France, whose people she paints so admirably, in order 
to depict English notions, which she does not seem to understand 
half so well. Hence, although Madame Rose does not occupy a 
very large space in the story, her figure will be longer and more 

leasantly remembered than any other of its various groups. It 
is in this way that she is first introduced to us :— 


Madame Rose, as she called herself, was a very diminutive old woman— 
unusually so, but small and neat in all her limbs, and brisk in all her move- 
ments. She was too, and brown as a nut, with a restless black eye, and 
a voluble tongue, which she exercised mostly in her native language—not that 
Madame Rose could not speak English; she had resided some fifteen years 
in London, and could say “yes” and “no,” &¢c., quite a. Her attire 
looked peculiar, in this country, but it suited her person exce ve | well; it 
was simply that of a French peasant woman, with high peaked cap and 
kerchief, both snow-white, short petticoats, and a full wide apron, clattering 
wooden shoes, and blue stockings. 

What wind of fortune had wafted this little French fairy to a London 
cellar, no one ever knew. How she lived was almost as great a mystery. 
Every Sunday morning she went forth, with a little wooden stool, and planted 
herself at the door of the French chapel; she asked for nothing, but took 
what she got. . « « Onweek days Madame Rose stayed in her cellar 
and knitted. It was this part of her life which Rachael knew, and it was the 
most beautiful, for this little laughed-at being, who lived upon charity, was 
herself all charity. Never yet, for five years that Rachel watched her, had 
she seen her alone in her cellar. . . . . She had been cooking her = 

, and she now sat down to it. In doing so, she caught sight of Rachael's 
; they were acquainted—that is to say, that Madame Rose, partly aware 
the interest Rachael took in such glimpses as she obtained of her own daily 
life, favoured her with tokens of recognition, wherever she caught sight of her, 
far or near. She now nodded in friendly style, laughed, nodded again, and 
with that communicativeness which formed part of her character, successively 
= ed every article of her supper for Rachael’s inspection. First came a 
dis a of dark liquid—onion soup it was—then a piece of bread, not a large 
one; then two apples; then a small bit of cheese, for Madame Rose was a 
Frenchwoman, and she would have her soup, and her dish, and her dessert, no 
matter on what scale or in what quantity. 


Richard Jones, with his heart set on his little sickly daughter, 
stands out in strong contrast to Thomas Gray. Rachael's unnatural 

nt. According to Miss Kavanagh’s theory, we suppose that 
it was because Richard loved his child so tenderly that he was 
deprived of her. But we do not think, and we should be very 
sorry to believe, that such a rule as this holds good in real life. 
It would throw a funeral pall over the indulgence of the best 
and purest affections of our hearts, and fill us with nothing but 
sad distrust. Through fear of loving too much, we should be 
afraid of allowing ourselves to love at all; for who is to tell 
us at what degree in the scale of affection we are to stop? If 
one who appeared to have her affections set on things above 
could not desire her father’s love rightly and wisely too, what 
hope is there for any one? Happily, there are not many who are 
likely to be tried in the same manner as Rachael was ; and, whilst 
her aye is thus scarcely suited for ordinary use, it will fail 
of the effects which the exhibition of a more ordinary kind of 
virtue, under more ordinary circumstances, would have been 
likely to produce. 

One word more, and we have done. We imagine that Rachael 
Gray is intended to be classed among what are called religious 
novels ; at any rate, it is pretty well filled with religious ideas 
and sentiments, but in a way and to a degree which sometimes 
transgress the limits of good taste—to call the error by no 
stronger name. One instance of this we particularly mark. It is 
where the authoress dwells on Rachael’s love for the Divine 
Being, of whom Miss Kavanagh speaks in terms of such fami- 
liarity as we should only think of applying to a dear and 
honoured earthly friend, and of which the hymns of Madame 
Guyon are an extreme example. 
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